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THE CAROLLERS. 


UNDERNEATH my window, 
Where tlhe snow lies white, 
I can hear swect voices 
Singing in the night: 
As the night-wind varies, 
So they rise and fall, 
In this quaint old carol 
Joining one and all— 
“Tn the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up—and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Ah, that quaint old carol, 
Well its words I know, 
First sung in the village 
Long—long years ago ! 
In the growing daylight, 
Many atime and oft, 
Have the dark woods rendered 
Back its burden soft— 
“Tn the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up—and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


As a child how often, 
Till the midnight dim, 
Have I waked and waited 
For that Christmas hymn :— 
Heard the footsteps coming, 
Heard them stop beneath ;— 
For the burst of music 
Watched with bated breath ;— 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up—and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Simple words of wisdom ! 
“ Christ the Lord is born :” 
Up then—and be doing 
On the Christmas morn! 
Up—and raise the fallen ! 
Up—and aid the poor! 
Keep for all your fellows 
Open heart and door ! 
“In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up—and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


“ Up !—if one have wronged thee, 
Be the wrong forgiven ! 
Up !—if any love thee, 
Render thanks to Heaven !” 
So my heart interprets 
This old melody, 
That beneath my window 
Voices sing to me!— 
“Tn the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up—and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 
Tuomas Hoop. 
—St. James’ Magazine. 


VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


WHITE-THROATED swans and sedges of the 
mere 

Still float, still quiver, on the shining stream ; 

And underneath the antique bridge I hear 

Smooth waters lapping slowly, and their 
gleam 

Frets the cold dark wherein my boat is moored : 

Nor yet, above, the storied elms of June 

Forget to murmur, nor to welcome noon 

With silence—save when some stray breeze, 
allured 

By fragrance of the central avenue, 

Creeps, cooling ever, down the elastic arch, 

And through branched cliffs and green in- 
woven shelves 

Lets in fresh glimpses of the sultry blue. 

So year by year regardless Nature blooms ; 

So year by year, for all the far-off tombs 

Of those who loved them, these impassive 
courts 

Lay their calm shadows on the grateful sward : 

No change is here, nor any peace is marred 

Save ours; who, pausing in life’s midday 
march, 

Miss the dear souls of all these fair resorts, 

And find instead our own forgotten selves. 


Artuur J. Mounsy. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





ADELE. 


Last night in emptying out my desk 
I found a lock of hair, 
It had a scent of Rowland’s oil, 
And, oh! ’twas long and fair, 
Adele ! 
So soft, so long, so fair. 


I mind me yet how all began ; 
By chance or by design. 
When first you drew your hand away, 
Then laid it back in mine. 
Adele ! 
Then laid it back in mine. 


A thrill shot up from arm to heart, 
Just sinking with despair ; 
I looked into a half-closed cye, 
And learned a lesson there. 
Adele! 
And learned a lesson there. 


We walked, we danced, we quarrelled, too, 
Were reconciled, and then 
We parted. I was false, and you 
A flirt with other men. 
Adele! 
A flirt with other men. 











—Poems. By the Rev. George Edmond Maunsell. 
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BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT 

A DRAGOMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 
SHOWING HOW I BECAME THE ONLY INHABITANT 
OF AN ISLAND. 

I am afflicted with a distaste to all busi- 
ness-like ways of doing things. When Iam 
travelling for pleasure, especially, I loathe 
all fixed plans and pre-arrangements. I 
find it both cheaper and pleasanter to be the 
sport of circumstances. I like to drift in 
and scramble out of difficulties; and at each 
step of my journey to be able to decide, at 
five minutes’ notice, whether I will move 
towards Timbuctoo or Kamschatka. It 
seems to me an insult to the spirit of adven- 


ture to put one’s self under the conduct of 


such a blind guide as human foresight. Let 
those who like it book their destiny by par- 
cels delivery. 

By the force of circumstances I arrived in 
Cairo. Everybody was rushing up the Nile 
with a servile uniformity of purpose that 
gave me a disgust to the idea of pyramids 
and squat-columned temples. None of that 
for me. I will sit down in a house in Cairo, 
and complete my knowledge of Arabic at 
leisure. What do I care for inanimate ob- 
jects. I can see pictures of tombs and tem- 
ples and pyramids and colossal statues and 
obelisks. However, I found a difficulty in 
my search for a house, and an Egyptian res- 


ident suggested that there were plenty of 


empty chambers in the temple up at Phile. 
A fellow-passenger from Malta offered me a 
gratuitous cast thither in his Nile boat. So 
I bought six or seven pounds’ worth of gro- 
ceries, passed the first cataract with him, and 
settled down to house, or rather temple keep- 
ing, as the only inhabitant of the island of 
Phila. My companion went on up the river 
with his boat and dragoman. He was about 
to shoot rhinoceri and hippopotami on the 
blue Nile. 

There I was, the only inhabitant of a ruin- 
sprinkled, palm-fringed island in a calm pool, 
among the granite gorges of the first cata- 
ract, perfectly free from any pre-arrange- 
ment for getting back to civilized life again. 

. [had no dragoman to say to me, “ Ghentel- 
man do as hém pleess, sar—I tell him de 
reglar!” Which was the formula with 
which all attempts to assert an undrago- 
manized will had been met on board the 
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Nile boat by that functionary, who, when we 
questioned the infallibility of “de reglar,” 
used to say, “I not know it? aye-e-e-e-e,” 
(drawn out into a long, querulous snarl, ris- 
ing gradually to a very high note of expose 
tulatory interrogation), “ I been at Tibbs five- 
and-twenty time!” We found out at last 
that the so often mentioned and visited 
Tibbs was Thebes. Does the untravelled 
reader begin to understand what freedom I 
felt on my island when the dragoman sailed 
away towards the second cataract ? 

. The temple is large, but not roomy; 
abounding in barely accessible towers, lofty 
gateways, roofless peristyle courts, and long 
colonnades, which make a good show in the 
distance, but are rather too vague and airy 
for domestic comfort. Still, a chamber be- 
ing demanded, as there was no dragoman to 
interpose his veto, and insist on the “ reg- 
lar,” a chamber was found. Narrow it cer- 
tainly was, and dark, except when the sun- 
rise shone in through its doorless doorway, 
which served for window as well. It opened 
on an area sunken about six feet below the 
platform level of the north-eastern part of 
the ruins. This area, being of about the 
same size and shape as my apartment, eigh- 
teen feet by ten, formed my antechamber 
and kitchen. In one corner of this were 
, Some steps leading up to my northern ram- 
| part, a thick wall, within which, a long, nar- 
row stair, sloped down to the northern wa- 
tergate where I had landed. Another corner 
of the area was my fireplace. Here I boiled 
my milk to steep rusks (of which I had 
brought a barrel from Cairo, so as to be in- 
dependent of local bakers), fried my ome- 
lette, and made my coffee. 1 had entered 
into relations with one of the men managing 
the boat which transported me and my bag- 
gage to the island, to supply me with milk, 
eggs, firewood, and attendance. His wages 
were twopence a day, his name Aali (the 
Exalted), and his ordinary business to look 
after a saqiah (jar-belt irrigation wheel) on 
the neighboring island of Biggeh, where he 
dwelt. Aali used to swim across the chan- 
nel dividing Biggeh from Phile, with these 
necessaries on his head, except the attend- 
ance, which swam separately in the shape of 
a naked, skinny little black imp, called Ah- 
med, aged seven. Ahmed kept guard all 
day, to preserve my goods from depredation 
in case of my absence. Still, Ahmed apart, 
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it may seem strange that a man should be | about, I used to begin the lesson by attempt- 
able to swim with a bowl of milk, a basket | ing to relate some well-known story of the 
of eggs, and a bundle of firewood on his| Arabian Nights, stumbling through it as 
head; but extra floatage is attained by | best I could, using circumlocutions to sup- 
swimmers of burden on the Upper Nile be-|ply the place of unknown words, which, 
striding a palm-log. Aali was no special | when I managed to make him understand 
performer, and gwam on his belly, with|what I was at, he supplied. When I had 
legs immersed. I have seen a man sitting | done, I made him repeat the story in his 
on his log, with his legs tucked up on it at | own words, and took it down from his dicta- 
right angles, a bundle of firewood, apparently | tion, which made him go slowly over it, and 
near a hundred-weight, on his head, and only | afforded intervals for commentary and dis- 
his two hands immersed, paddling steadily | cussion, in which I often caught him trip- 
in the troubled water of the cataract. This | ping in his grammar. This method made 
is a more difficult feat of balancing than any- | talk, and talk was what I wanted in order to 
thing I have seen Blondin perform. I} loosen my tongue, and pulverize and liqui- 
made an experiment on the log, and found | date the dry roots of Arabic I had stored up 
I could not get my chin six inches above the |in my memory like lumps of Turkey rhu- 
water level without wembling over. AndIj|barb. My knowledge of Arabic on arriving 
had no nervousness in the water to contend |in Egypt was about equivalent to the Latin 
with, being a good swimmer and diver, | of an average Eton boy of fourteen. But I 
better than the common run of civilized | had made a beginning with the donkey-boys 
Christians. But about the cataracts the art | of Alexandria, as they drove us to Betsey’s * 
of log-swimming is cultivated from infancy, | Needle and Bomby’s* Billar. I had contin- 
and any child of ten can be trusted to take | ued my expanding efforts at conversation in 
a bundle across the river safe and dry. the bazaar at Cairo; and had persevered in 
Aali was a Nubian peasant, whose native | talking to the sailors on the Nile boat in 
tongue was the Barabra. He knew less Ar- spite of the dragoman’s warning. He used 
abic and of a worse quality than I did my-|to wag his head ominously and say, * Ghen- 
self; so that my communications with him | tleman sit talk wid sailor, not good. I tell 
were not instructive in a linguistic point of | hem reglar. Ghentleman sit talk wid sailor 
view. Little Ahmed scarcely understood a | —he take hem.t Aye-e-e; I not know it. 
word. The other man in the boat which | | bin at Tibbs five-and-twenty time!” I 
brought me to the island from the landing- | made the personal acquaintance of the ped- 
place above the cataract (where the Daha- | jcular pronoun in good time, but not by the 
bieh had set me down), did know Arabic, | intervention of the sailors on the Dahabieh. 
and what was more, could read and write it.| 1 dwelt in my temple nearly three weeks. 
So I had engaged him at another twopence | Though I was the only inhabitant of the 
a day to swim over from the main land and | island, I was not so lonely as might be sup- 
give me a lesson, He had a better bargain | posed. It was the height of the Assouan 
than the illiterate Aali; for in honor of his season, and quantities of Dahabichs, too 
learning and title of sheikh, he was treated sow and luxurious to pass the cataract, 
as a gentleman, with a seat on my carpet, | were moored there. Their passengers now 
and pipes and coffee during the séance. His | and then made picnic parties to Phile, so 
name was Mohammed Zein—Mahomet the ithat I saw something of my countrymen. 
Handsome. His features must have been | Sometimes I made a visit to Assouan, to 
ugly to begin with, but they had been deeply |lay in a stock of meat and fresh bread. 
engraved all over with Arabic characters by | Sometimes a smaller Nile boat would come 
the small-pox, which had moreover obliter-| up the cataract, and pass a day at the island 
ated an eye, and compensated its loss by em- | * In the donkey-boys’ system of nomenclature 
phasizing his nose with a teshdid.* As Ar- | these are the current forms of Cleopatra and Pom- 
abic was both our subject and our vehicle of | P°Y 


. . : . + By “taking him,’ I found the dragoman 
instruction, and as it was important we| meant that I should catch one of the ancient 








should mutually know what we were talking | plagues of Egypt, which has survived to modern 
| days—that of “an animal unfriendly to man ’’—a 
* The diacritical mark of reduplication corre- | number of which, Sir Hugh Evans thought, “ be- 


sponding to the Spanish cedilla, came an old coat well.’’ 
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on its way to Wady Halfeh. In my char- giving him half my learned professor’s fee 
acter of only inhabitant, I used to board for ten minutes’ use of his rickety boat. 
these vessels, and was often hospitably en- | Besides which, the free use of my fire-arms 








tertained ; so that I did not tire so soon of 
my rusks, and omelettes, and cabobs, as I 
otherwise might. An occupant of one of 


_ these boats had a British domestic, to whom 


my course of life was a subject of perplexed 
meditation. The mystery weighed so much 
on his-mind, that he was forced to relieve 
himself by respectfully imparting the strange 
problem to his master. 

“T understand,” said he, “ there’s a Heng- 
lish gent a living by hisself on the hisland. 
Do you think, sir, e’s a doing hof it for a 
bet ? ” 

His master thought not. 

“ Well, sir, perhaps e may be a trying of 
it hon fust, to see if e could make a bet.” 

I was not quite a prisoner in my uninhab- 
ited island. I could swim over to Biggeh, 
which is only divided from Phile by a chan- 
nel of about eighty yards in width. But 
when I got there, I had to dry myself in the 
sun. As to my clothes, as they were of spun 
silk they were soon dry; but shoes keep wet 
a long while, and the soil of Biggeh was too 
gritty for civilized bare feet. When I was 
on the mainland, I could get a log boy to 
swim before me with my clothes on his head. 
But when I wished to leave the island, for 
the main land, I was dependent on the 
boatman, whose boat and hut lay opposite 
at about a quarter of a mile’s distance. 
There was a chronic disagreement between 
me and this functionary as to fares. I con- 
sidered a half-penny sufficieat, whereas he 
held toa penny. This caused him at times 
to be deaf and blind to my signals—at least 
to signals of a peaceful sort, such as shout- 
ing, and the waving of white drapery. When 
the flag of peace and the voice of entreaty 
failed, I used to take down some ammuni- 
tion, and a pair of big double-barrelled pis- 
tols to the nearest corner of my eastern 
rampart, and make ball practice at his ves- 
sel, and residence. As the bullets were 
about twelve to the pound, and I had to 
drop a few shots near enough to be un- 
pleasant, it probably cost me more in lead 
than the satisfaction of his exorbitance would 
have amounted toin copper. Still there was 
a righteous pleasure in withstanding the tyr- 
anny of a monopolist and bringing him to 
reason at any expense, rather than tamely 





|served as an advertisement to the thieves 
lof the neighborhood that I was dangerous 
to rob. Aali and his imp left me after sup- 
per, and from sunset to sunrise I had the 
island entirely to myself. It was a fine op- 
portunity of enjoying the savage pleasure 
of solitude. I don’t know why I should call 
it a savage pleasure, being one probably en- 
joyed only by civilized persons, to whom it 
is an exceptional phase of existence. The 
weather was warm, and I found it an agree- 
able way of passing my evening to spread 
my carpet and cushions on the northern 
rampart, and take my coffee and chibouque 
in as ceremonious leisure as if I were enter- 
taining a select society I was studious to 
detain as long as possible within the circle 
of my hospitality. I have a pleasant recol- 
lection of the beautiful quiet, and liquid iso- 
lation of those evenings, as the mellow sky 
tints faded on that broad, still sleepy pool. 
The great swift river pauses here, as if to 
listen to the distant roar of the cataract, 
towards which, without visible motion, it 
slides away through gorges of great granite 
blocks, fantastically piled. The dreamy 
monotone of rushing waters afar off is broken 
now and then by barking dogs, that seem to 
be holding a languid discussion on the ca- 
nine topics of the night, with other dogs 
who reply still more faintly from villages 
across, and further up, and further down. 
Then there comes fitfully on the feeble waft- 
age of the awakening night-breeze, an un- 
‘certain wail of music. Is it the sound of 
voices, timed by the throbbing rumble of the 
tom-tom? Or is it the creaking groan of 
ungreased timber machinery, turned to the 
vibratory measure of some loose plank that 
suffers a periodic hitch in the Saqiah’s rev- 
olutions? It may be the crew of a Daha- 
bieh moored above the cataract, singing 
their song of exultation on having cleared 
the perils of the mild rapids which go by 
that formidable name; rejoicing yet more 
in having received a liberal baqsheesh from 
ithe still milder Hawageh. No, it is the 
‘Saqiah. Either of these sources of remote 
harmony are harsh and discordant enough 


| when heard in close proximity, but distance 





makes music out of everything. On one of 
these still evenings, for want of something 
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better to do, I indited some words to the 
distant droning Saqiah tune. The editor 
can cut them out if they set his teeth or 
scissors on edge. 


THE SONG OF THE SAQIAH. 


I. 


The spoke-set wheel goes round and round, 

Moved by the plodding heifer slow ; 

The jar-belt teems—the runnels flow 
Through dikelet-chequered harvest ground— 
Along the Nile sad Sayiahs sound 

From bank to bank their notes of woe. 


Il. 


The Saquiah’s voice, when near at hand, 
Is a harsh, creaking, drawling moan ; 
But, when on wandering breezes blown, 

Distance can sofien and expand 

To something musical and grand 
Sounds without music of their own. 


Ill. 

For distance, through her airy rings, 
Carries alone clear notes and true : 
The false, hoarse, jarring residue 

Of noise uncouth, away she flings— 

So dealeth Time with men and things ; 
Time winnows well the chosen few. 


IV. 


We murmnor at our dwindling age, 
Lauding the wondrous days of old, 
Peopled with men of giant mould, 

Lavish of hero, bard, and sage— 

We set them on one splendid page, 
Bright with untarnishable gold. 


Vv. 


We call that splendid page “ The Past,” 
We turn another, crossed and blurred 
With crowding fames, fresh-writ and slurred. 
How should this foul ink-chaos last ! 
Shall the world’s age with thine be classed ? 
All life-times had their common herd. 


VI. 
Perchance, when all the scroll is pale, 

A name or two may yet remain, 

Whose ink concealed some golden grain 
That showed not till the page grew pale. 
Dame Nature still is boxom, hale, 

And the old comets come again. 


Vil. 


This moon shines fair as Homer sung— 
Earth whirleth through her starry zones 
Briskly as when these mummied bones 

With thews and sinews warm were strung— 

Bright as when Rameses was young, 

Broad Nile sweeps by these graven stones. 


Vill. 


And men shall yet be born to break 
The spell on nature’s slumbering lyre, 
Whose chords await in mute desire 

The mighty hand that may awake 

World echoes, quivering till they shake 
The concaves of empyreal fire. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONTAINING MY DIFFICULTIES IN ESCAPING FROM 
THE ISLAND. 

SucH was my life in Phile, which was all 
very well for a time; but after a fortnight I 
began to think how I should getaway. An 
American turned up while I was revolving 
this problem. He had gone violently into 
Orientalism as to his extremities, wearing a 
huge turban and a tall pair of crimson mo- 
rocco boots; remaining Frank, however, in 
the rest of his apparel. He was alone in his 
Nile boat, and offered me a cast down river 
as far as he was concerned. But he had 
jobbed his dragoman, boat and living at so 
much a day—five-and-twenty shillings, I 
think. Though I had my own victuals, and 
the boat was more than half empty—with a 
great unlikelihood of finding a supplementary 
passenger in those remote parts, even if his 
American did not exercise his right of veto 
—the dragoman wanted to charge me fifteen 
shillings a day. I declined to deal, so we 
liquored up and shook hands. A few days 
moxe passed, and I resolved to go down to 
Assouan and purchase a cheap little bout, 
just big enough to float me and my baggage 
to Cairo, which was not more than six or 
seven hundred miles down stream. I could 
tether my boat to a stake at any place worth 
seeing, and hire a man to guardit. It might 
not be a very comfortable way of travelling, 
but it would be cheap, independent, and ad- 
venturous. If no boat was to be had, I 
could at the worst buy a hundred jars or so, 
and make myself a crockery raft. 

With this project in my mind, I hailed the 
ferryman, who, after less reluctance than 
usual, condescended to earn his halfpenny. 

On reaching the mainland I cried out, 
“ Bring a donkey, O boy !—and let him be 
a donkey of the excellent !—for if by the way 
I recognize him to be deficient in speed, I 
will quit him without price and without re- 
ward.” This adjuratiun was addressed to no 
individual in particular, for the soil of Egypt 
is so fertile in boys and donkeys that there 
is always in every habitable spot a redun- 
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dance of the bipeds (usually too near to be 
pleasant), and a supply of the quadrupeds 
round the corner. Having uttered my proc- 
lamation and seen it take effect on the heels 
of a boy, I had leisure to become aware of 
the presence of two respectable Orientals, 
sitting on their carpet under a palm. Re- 
spectable Oricntals were much more uncom- 
mon phenomena in those latitudes than re- 
spectable Europeans. There were plenty of 
naked Nubians and Egyptian sailors in blue 
cotton smocks, with more or less dusky com- 
plexions. These distinguished strangers had 
white faces, white woollen robes, and hand- 
some crimson fez caps, with large blue silk 
tassels, One was a venerable-looking man 
of about fifty, witha gray beard. The other 
seemed ten or fifteen years younger, had one 
eye, and rather a morose expression. 

As I stood looking at them and they sat 
looking at me, the elder saluted me (a su- 
perstitious regard for introductions being no 
part of Moslem politeness, which assumes 
that all men are antecedently disposed to 
treat one another civilly) with “ Essalam 
aaleyk!” 

* And upon you be peace!” I replied. 

“We are informed, O gentleman! that 
thou art sitting down in the fortress* of the 
island alone. Art thou a limner, portraying 
the idols wherewith its walls are graven?” 

“I can draw somewhat for amusement, 
but not well enough for gain.” 

* What, then, is thy pursuit ? ” 

‘*T travel to behold the earth and the peo- 
ples that dwell upon her;—my pursuit is 
knowledge of the world.” 

“Tf it be thus, that thou be of the sons 
of the Franks, the wealthy, who journey for 
profitless amusement, how is this that thou 
art unaccompanied with the usual retinue of 
servants and an interpreter?” 

“JT am as these in origin, but not inmethod. 
They expend money to avoid trouble, while 
I take trouble to avoid expenditure. More- 
over, I desire to see the world with my own 
eyes, to touch it with my own hands, and to 
taste it with my own tongue. Had I an in- 
terpreter and servants I should be as a dumb 
animal carried from place to place in a cage 
by keepers. He whois his own servant is 


* The Arabs always call the temples qasr, which 
means a palatial fortress ; a mere military position 
is called qalaah. 
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also his own master. Here,” I continued, 
holding out my hands, “are my cook and 
valet ; and this,” pointing to my tongue, “ is 
my interpreter.” 

“Thou speakest, O gentleman ! as one of 
the prudent, and thy words are grammati- 
cal, as it were a book. How is this, that 
being a Frank, thou speakest our language ? 
Hast thou sojourned many years in our 
land?” 

“TI have passed but thirty days in your 
land ; but in my youth, as a preparation for 
travel, I studied somewhat of your language 
in books.” 

“Canst thou read our books? This, truly, 
for a Frank, is difficult ! ” 

“Not only can I read, but write also.” 

“ By Allah, we will see this! Ho, Abdal- 
lah!” he cried to a fat little black boy, 
“bring the dowaiah!”* Little Abdallah 
ran down to a qangiah,t lying under the 
bank, laden with boxes and bales. In the 
meantime I was invited to sit on the carpet, 
my new acquaintance saying, as he made 
room for me, “ Ahalan was sahalan wa mur- 
haban” (familiarly, easily, and amply, or 
spaciously), a compendious form of welcome. 
When I was seated he filled my pipe, and 
coffee was soon after brought from the qan- 
giah, while the competition in caligraphy 
was going forward ; for on the production 
of writing materials I requested my exam- 
iner to write first. I forgot what he wrote, 
but I remember that in it I was able to point 
out a misspelt word. 

“Tt is true, by God!” he exclaimed; “I 
have omitted the letter wow, and written it 
as though it were merely mudhmoum.”} The 
qalem (reed pen) and paper were now hand- 
ed to me, and I wrote in my best neskhée § 
hand a rhymed proverb I had learnt of my 
first Arabic master, Nersis Casangian (Nar- 


* A brazen case holding reed pens, with an ink- 
box of the same material soldered on near the end 
of the flattened tube. It is worn by scribes in the 
khizam (sash); and to prevent leaknge, the ink is 
kept sponged up in cotton- wool, which yields it to 
the pressure of the pen. 

t The Qangiah is a smaller and more roughly 
fitted sort of Dahabieh, with a matting shed in 
place of the poop cabin. 

t Affected with the vowel dhammé, which has 
the sound of 00 in foot: with the wow beneath it, 
it would be sounded as 00 in boot. 

§ Copying hand as distinguished from cursive, 
My old Arabic master used to say, “ Most of the 
merchants write so that it requires a prophet to 
peruse.” 
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cissus Kettlemenderson), a worthy Arme- 
nian of Lebanon— 
“ Uttlub clijdr qabl uddér 
Wiarrafeeq qabl uttareeq.” 
“ Study the neighbor before the house, 

And the fellow-travellers before the journey.” 
On inspecting this specimen, Hajii Mo- 
hammed (for so I heard him addressed by 
other passengers of the qangiah, who had 
gathered round by this time) exclaimed,— 
“ By Allah, wonderful! This writing is as 
the writing of an accomplished scribe, deli- 
cate. And the sentence is, with relation to 
circumstance, timely.” This to the bystand- 
ers. - Then addressing me, he added, * Wilt 
thou become our fellow-traveller?” Here 
the donkey I had demanded appeared on the 
scene. 

“ Behold, this ass had I ordered to bear 
me to Assouan, that I might open a way 
towards Cairo, for Iam weary of sitting in 
theisland. But the travelling party is more 
important than the direction of the journey. 
As fellow-travellers I like you well; nor 
could I desire better. I have told you what 
I am. Inform me, therefore, what are ye, 
and whither is your journey ?” 

“‘ We are the merchants of the Moors of 
Tarabboloos (Tripoli), settled in the Fayoom 
at the village of Beni Aali, near the Birket 
el Qurn. My name is Hajji Mohammed, 
and my brother’s name is Hajji Aali—our 
root (family name) is Eledgham. Our jour- 
ney is to Kordofan, and our enterprise to 
traffic in teeth and feathers,” * 

“ How many days’ journey distant is Kor- 
dofan ? ” 

“ We proceed by this boat to Wady Hal- 
feh. If it please Allah to give us a fair 
wind, which we are now awaiting, swiftly. 
If the boat has to be tracked by the sailors, 
slowly. From Wady Halfeh to Dongola 
there are ten days of desert. Please Heaven, 
we may find camels with expedition; if not, 
there will be delay. From Dongola we pro- 
ceed again by boat; and, further up the 
river, take camels again; and, after fifteen 
days of desert, we shall arrive, please Al- 
lah, at Kordofan.” 

“How long will your stay be in Kor- 
dofan ?” 

“Till we have sold our merchandise, by 
the permission of God, and laid out its price 
in teeth and feathers.” 


* Of the ostrich and elephant, 


“ Have you made previous expeditions ? ” 
“« Frequently.” 

“How many days did they occupy gener- 
ally from this place thither and back? ” 

* Various. Sometimes ninety, sometimes 
a hundred and twenty days.” 

“T know not whether for so extended a 
journey my means be adequate.” 

‘“‘ What are thy means ? ” 

“ About a thousand piastres of Egypt (ten 
pounds).” 

‘‘ It suffices with redundance, if thou liv- 
est with usandaswe. Thou canst purchase 
a horse and a slave, and withal have some- 
what to lay out in teeth and feathers.” 

The American’s dragoman would have 
charged me two or three times as much for 
my simple trip down to Cairo, which return 
trip by the merchant was reckoned in, as a 
mere accessory trifle of the wonderful things 
this ten pounds in hard cash was to do. It 
seemed too good an opportunity for a cheap 
and curious adventure to be thrown away. 
I did not much care, as long as I got away 
from the island, whether I went up or down 
the river, and I had a desire to see Abou 
Simbel. 

“ Ts it not late for your expedition? Will 
not the rainy season of the south overtake 
you at Kordofan P ” 

“It may, or it may not. It depends on 
the market, whether dealing be easy or dif- 
ficult.” 

“If the rainy season overtake us, do not 
white men die of fever?” Here Hajji 
Aali, the younger brother, took up his par- 
able. 

“They die frequently, but frequently re- 
cover. I was near death by fever in Kor- 
dofan one voyage, so that I could not travel, 
and waited to return home with the expedi- 
tion of the following year.” 

There was evidently no desire to make 
things suspiciously pleasant, or I might have 
feared bad faith. And as adventures cannot 
be had without some risk, I said,— 

“Tt is well. Iwill become your travel- 
ling companion.” 

“In deed or in word only?” said Hajji 
Mohammed somewhat incredulously. 

“The word and deed of an Englishman 
are one.” 

“Tiast thou no fear of us, thou being a 
Frank and we Mosiems ? ” 








“ Why should I fear? There are bad and 
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good of all creeds. Ihave looked at you 
with my eyes and have heard you with my 
ears. I find in your faces and behavior the 
tokens of brotherhood, and in your words 
the sound of truth. If you promise to deal 
with me fairly as men and brothers, I am 
not afraid to trust your word.” 

“ By God we will deal with you right- 
eously!” they replied. 

So it was agreed. My donkey was dis- 
missed, and I went back to the island to 
gather up my goods, accompanied by two 
dusky men, whom at first I conjectured to 
be servants of the Moorish merchants, but I 
afterwards found them to be mere casual 
fellow-passengers in the qangiah, over whom, 
by virtue of superior wealth and social po- 
sition, the Moors exercised an influence. 
One of them, Mohammed the Beadsman, 

- was a dealer in large heavy glass beads 
about an inch in diameter, to form orna- 
ments for the necks and wrists and ankles 
of the queens of Soudan; for in Soudan, as 
the merchants afterwards told me, “ to every 
hill there is a king, and to every king plenty 
of queens.” The other, Mohammed El 
Ghereyety, was a camel dealer going up 
river to buy cheap. He was reported to be 
full of money, but very miserly, showing no 
outward signs of wealth, and sponging on 
the merchants, who got but little service out 
of him in return. These men loitered about 
while I packed my luggage ; but when it was 
ready they declined to put it in the boat, 
saying the boat would not carry it. It was 
a bad little boat, and I suggested dividing 
the baggage for two trips; but they would 
not take any. I yot into the boat, and was 
goirg to the merchants to report the mutiny, 
when I saw my professor on the shore. I 
cried out to him,— 

“ What is the cause of this impediment?” 

“The men have taken fright,” he replied. 

“‘ What, to upset the boat ?” 

“No; they fear lest, having a Frank in 
their company, they should be arrested by 
the governors up the river for kidnapping.” 

“Q thou son of ingratitude and father 
oftreachery! Thou hast evident!yimplanted 
this error in the skulls of those two asses in 
order to retain thy miserable salary for 
teaching me ungrammatical Arabic. Think- 
est thou after this I shall continue thy les- 
sons P” 


“ Nay,” expostulated the learned man in 
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a piteous manner, “ this is none of my work. 
See there, that old black fox hath practised 
this deceit. He is the dragoman of a Frank: 
family now in the island, and it vexes him 
to behold a Frank conducting his own af- 
fairs without the help of his craft.” 

I looked further back, and recognized the 
grinning black face of an old Soudanee drag- 
oman I had seen on the boat of some ac- 
quaintances at Assouan. I begged my pro- 
fessor’s pardon, and went to the merchants. 
There was much talk. I told my story to 
the merchants, and the beadsmen and camel 
dealer expatiated on the imprudence of tak- 
ing me with them, to all the rabble of small 
passengers. The Moors, after some reflec- 
tion, said that, though there was nothing in 
it, it was better not to overrule, but to meet 
the objection. 

‘“‘ The foolish persons have eaten fear, and 
their bowels are full of panic. Go thou 
therefore to the Hakem (Governor) at As- 
souan, and request of him a letter to the 
governors up the country, setting forth the 
circumstances of thy journey.” 

‘‘ But if a wind arise in the mean time, will 
ye not leave me and depart ?” 

“By Allah, what haste is there? Arewe 
not thy rafeeg.* Let everything bédone by 
the permission of God! Surely, we will 
await thy return.” 

So I again demanded a donkey, and a 
good donkey, that could really go on pain 
of non-payment if unsatisfactory. Possibly 
the boys thought me by this time a doubtful 
customer. Certainly the donkey which came 
was as I pointed out to his driver, “ an ass. 
of the exercrable, the feeble of body, the: 
obdurate of disposition.” The events of 
that sultry day had not tended to tranquillity, 
of temper. Stooping to pack my luggage 
got the blood into my head. The dragoman,, 
camel-dealer, and beadsman difficulty had 
kept me on the boil some time. The sun 
was now very hot upon me; and kicking the 
ribs of my lazy beast with bare heels and 
vast slippers very liable to slip off, caused 
me to continue in a slight simmer as I went 
Going on a slow donkey, when one is ima 
great hurry, is a trial of temper at the best: 
of times; so after half a mile or so I jumped: 
off the donkey and discharged him unre-. 


* Party is the nearest word to rafeeq—travel- 
ling purty especially. One man may be called 





rafeeq of another man with whom he is travelling; ; 
but it is usually a noun of number. 
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warded, The soil is very sandy, and I found 
walking in loose sand, with loose slippers on 
stockingless feet, a trial of temper too ; es- 
pecially when a slipper fell off, for then the 
scorching heat of the sand made me hop 
frantically. I was now in the village of 
Shelaal, and a man came fadging nimbly 
after me on a fresh ass. I made him an 
offer of sixpence to Assouan and back, 
which was above the real price, but not half 
what would be charged to an inexperienced 
Frank. The rider did not prudently take 
iuto consideration that I had spoken to him 
in Arabic. He had the impudence to ask 
me no less than fourteen pence. I had no 
words to express my accumulated indigna- 
tion, so I went at him headlong, without 
rainding my slippers, and so belabored him 
about the head and shoulders with my pipe- 
atick that he fell neck and crop off his 
beast, and scrambled away in great alarm. 
The ass stood perfectly still in the midst of 
the way. This was so unforeseen a result of 
my frantic onslaught that I could not help 
laughing in spite of my rage as I mounted 
my captured animal, and his rider followed 
me at a respectful distance as I rode away. 
By degrees the man accepted his destiny, 
and drove his donkey as if he had been 
hired in the most regular way. The don- 
key went well, and my anger was mollified. 
But we had scarcely got into the reach of 
desert which divides Shelaal from Assouan, 
when the man desisted from driving and 
the ass from going cheerfully. I remon- 
strated. 

“The ass is weary, O sir; and if thou 
wouldst reach Assouan with celerity behold 
a camel.” Effectively, as the French say, 
a camel and an old man did appear at this 
juncture. “Will you ride the camel?” 
said he (the beaten of the pipe-stick). 

“ Whose camel?” said I. 

“Mine!” said he, “ The old man is my 
eervant.” 

I confess with shame that I was foolish 
enough to accept the proposition. To mount 
a camcl is a thing that requires time and 
attention. The gaunt beast groaned as if 
his heart would break. He kucit down, I 
got on his back. Then with a couple of 
severe jerks I was hoisted half-way between 
the desert and the sky. Meanwhile the ass 
and his master had scudded swiftly away 
from the track and disappeared behind the 





broken granite ridges and sand-hills of the 
desert. Probably he had time to whisper 
to the old man, “‘ This is a madman of the 
ungodly. Heaven deliver thee from his hands 
and pipe-stick.” For the camel taken also 
into the conspiracy, continued to groan with- 
out attempting to stir a peg, and the old 
man feigned a blank imbecility. His age 
prevented me from applying the pipe-stick, 
so I slid down from the camel’s hump, and 
trudged on through the desert. 

It would be tedious to relate all my ad- 
ventures on this short journey, but before I 
reached Assouan (a distance of about four 
miles and a half,) I had mounted three sepa- 
rate donkeys and two different camels. I 
got my letter written by the governor, 
returned to Phile on a single donkey, and 
got my baggage on board the merchant’s 
boat. Iwas too much exhausted to cook 
anything, but soaked some rusks in brandy 
and water for supper, and fell asleep on 
board the qangiah soon after sunset. I had 
taken the precaution of sending the names 
and address of the merchants, and the date 


of my joining them, to the consul-general , 


at Cairo, on a slip of paper, which I com- 
mitted to the gentleman whose dragoman 
had caused me so much trouble; so that in 
case I never turned up again, inquiries 
might be instituted for the satisfaction of my 
family. I find in an old letter to my father, 
dated “ from aboard the barge of Moham- 
med of Tarabboloos,” these expressions of 
the frame of mind and considerations un- 
der which I resolved on joining the mer- 
chants’ party :— 

“Tt will perhaps seem to you an impru- 
dent step; but you must take into consider- 
ation that it is an adventure. One travels 
on purpose to meet with adventures, and in 
nine cases out of ten, when an opening for 
an adventure offers, one passes it by because 
there isa little risk or inconvenience in the 
way. One might just as well slide upon dry 
ground, or learn to swim before going into 
the water, as try to find adventures which 
are not inaugurated with risk and attended 
with inconvenience. All the stereotyped 
conventionalities of discretion and indolence 
rose up in my weaker will to warn me against 
the expedition. But I said, in reply to these 
suggestions, This is not a time to argue the 
case, while cowardice has a barrier of ob- 
structions on her side. I must act on my 
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antecedent determination, that adventures 
are worth looking for; and at any rate be 
able to feel that I have done my best to re- 
move the impediment. The retarding influ- 
ence of friction on inert bodies is at its high- 
est pitch in the moment preceding motion. 
And so it is with all the stumbling-blocks 
of commonplace which hamper the feet of 
independent action. Set your shoulder 
against these di termini worshipped by the 
stick-in-the-mud multitude, their foundations 
soon loosen, and when once rooted up, a kick 
or two will roll them away into the limbo of 
discredited idols. If I had failed to move 
my obstacle, I should not have cared much. 
But if I had given up without an effort, I 
should have felt I had missed my destiny. 
I should have dragomanized myself into the 
‘reglar.’ I shall, no doubt have many more 
difficulties, and the adventure may turn out 
less picturesque than it seems to promise. 
Adventures usually do. Iremember feeling 
very much ashamed of myself, among the 
windy spray, of an unnecessary stock of 
valor I had mustered in order to go beneath 
the thundering veil of Niagara’s waters. And 
80, Forsitan hac olim meminisse pudebit. In 
the mean time, don’t be alarmed about me. 

Tam a tolerable hand at taking care of my- | 
self. I have medicines with me which, if 
not required in my own case, will increase | 
my consideration among the natives. Love 
toall. ‘Farewell. Just as I have finished, 

our boat has sailed, and we are moving up 
the Nile towards the second cataract.” 


CHAPTER. III. 


TWO-AND-TWENTY DAYS’ TRAVEL WITH THE 
MERCHANTS OF TRIPOLI. 

One of the main topics which occupied 
the attention of our boat’s company during 
our first day’s sail, was the adjustment of my 
passage money. I then discovered that the 
Moors had not the sole occupancy of the 
boat, but were only the principal charter- 
parties of a public passenger boat, not run- 
ning regularly, but when a sufficient number 
of passengers made it worth while. I took 
no part in the matter; my interests being 
amply defended by the merchants. The dis- 
tance was a trifle—between two and three 
hundred miles. The Reis (captain) was of. 
opinion that the least that could be decently | 








pion ; he said I had entered the company on’ 
the express understanding that I was to be 
treated as one cf them and taking due regard 
as to the bulk of my baggage and my berth 
in the boat, twenty piastres was ample. 
Much and stormy debating arose; and it 
ended in settling thirty piastres * as the sum. 
I was about to pay on the spot, but Aali bade’ 
me put up my purse till the journey was per- 
formed. I had every reason to be satisfied 
with my terms; for I had a place under the 
matting awning, side by side with the elder 
Moor. A narrow gangway divided us. I 
fear the younger brother, Hajji Aali, had 
turned out of this berth in my favor. Hie 
couch was made on a couple of large chests, 
outside the awning, so that he had to rig up 
a carpet with string and palm branches, to 
shade himself from the sun. I found the 
qangiah more comfortable than the daha-’ 
bieh; for the awning being open at both 
ends, was a cooler shelter in the day than: 
the close wooden cabin had been; and at 
night it was at least no colder than the open 
deck of the dahabieh, to which I retreated 
after my first night in the cabin, from a 
bloodthirsty swarm of brown, broad-backed 
multipeds, which on acquaintance with both, 

| I can safely say are much more to be dreaded 
by those they love than the “creature friendly 
to man.” There were none of these familiar 
vampires on board the merchants’ boat, and: 
I slept in peace, 

One morning, while we were lying along 
shore, I saw the dignified figure of Hajji 
Mohammed seated on the bank. He had 
just performed his ablutions and prayers; 
but now he appeared to be investigating the 
ample convolutions of his white woollen 
robes. I approached him, and inquired what 
he was in search of. He replied without: 
circumlocution in the simple generic word, 
“Qaml.” I said, “ Show it to me, for I know’ 
not its appearance.” He continued his search, 
and soon directed my attention to an infini-:. 
tesimal scarlet bead, less than the head of a 
minikin pin, a nice, cleanly-looking insect. 
I now remembered that for a day or two I 
had occasionally felt a slight irritation of the 
skin, much too mild for the ravages of the. 
domestic flea. I retired precipitately to the 
boat, examined my own drapery, and found 
' the Dragoman’s warning was fulfilled ; I had 


charged to a Frank was a hundred Egyptian , ‘taken him.” I was a little shocked, but. 


piastres. 


Hajji Aali was my main cham-| 


* Six shillings. 
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not dismayed. He did not infest my head 
or beard, and I found him a friendly crea- 
ture. Our course of life on board the qan- 
giah was of a desultory complexion. About 
dawn we awoke gradually. The earliest 
wakers gathered bits of dry bulrush on the 
bank, and kindled a fire. The fireplace was 
a heap of wood-ashes and stones in the midst 
of the vessel. It may or may not have had 
an iron bottom for safety, but as it was no- 
body’s business to clear the grate, the ashes 
increased and multiplied; and the vessel 
never took fire. I often made the coffee in 
my own little tenekeh * with my own boonn, and 
served the merchants with a little cup apiece. 
They liked my brew better than their own; 
and besides, when they made coffee, they had 
to give some to the captain and steersman, 
and sometimes to the dealer in beads. So 
that when I was up first and made the fire, 
there was often no other coffee made. Then 
smoking began, and hunger was fenced with 
at pipe’s length while we sat enjoying the 
glorious golden sunrise flashing on the still 
expanse of water. (We had a great defi- 


ciency of wind during the earlier part of | Frank boats: and they, being brutally ig- - 
those three weeks.) At last, when some one | 


of the party was prompted by his stomach, 
cooking began in earnest. Sometimes it 
was the captain, sometimes Hajji Aali, or the 
beadsman, or the camel dealer, anybody, in 
short, who was hungriest, volunteered as 
chef; while the next hungriest assisted as 
marmiton. The principal cook mixed bat- 


As we use rice in our broth, they used what 
they called “ Aaddas,” a small lentile, which 
has a taste something like buckwheat. All 
hands were now called, and we gathered 
round the bowl. Everybody said grace for 
himself—* Bismillah ” (In God’s name)— 
and fell to. When any one was satisfied, he 
cried, ‘‘ Eh hamdolillah ” (God be praised), 
and desisted. It was not by any means a 
bad mess when we were not muttonless. But 
muttonless we sometimes were, and I was in 
a manner the cause of dearth. One day 
Hajji Aali came and addressed me gravely, 
thus,— 

“As thou art our companion, is it not 


wearing apparel of suitable quality, of which 
I will sell thee a change without profit.” 

“Wherefore is this? Why should I dis- 
guise that I am a Frank ?” 

‘“‘ For this cause. When we arrive in vil- 
lages, information spreads. Behold a boat 
with a gentleman of the Franks. And the 
villagers of the river are accustomed to de- 
| mand a price out of reason for meat to the 





norant, will not believe that thou art our 
companion merely, nor will, while they see 
you thus attired, desist from exorbitantly 
enhancing the price of mutton.” 

Tat once acquiesced. And from that time 
forward, till I quitted the East, wore Orien- 
tal costume. 

During the day our boat was tracked 








better to be clad as we? Ihave in my chest — 








ter in a wicker-work jar, which previous mix- | along tediously by the crew. They were 
ings had smeared inwardly so as to render | not numerous, to begin with, and I suspect 
the vessel impervious. When mixed, some| were chiefly working out their passage 
of it was poured on a round hearth-plate of ; money ; for as they came to their respective 
sheet iron, previously greased, and supported | homes they deserted us, so that we were re- 
horizontally on stones over the embers. A/ duced at length to the captain,—who fell 
minute or two baked the first cake, which | sick,—the steersman, and two little boys. 
was laid in the bottom of a large wooden | Under these adverse circumstances no one 
bowl, called the ghadaah. A great number|except myself showed any impatience. 
of broad thin cakes were thus baked and de- | “ Everything is by the permission of God,” 
posited in succession. When the batter jar the elder Moor used to observe when I com- 
was exhausted, an earthen pot, which had | plained. The younger Moor, though he 
meanwhile been simmering with whatever | showed no anxiety or hurry, was always 
esculent vegetation happened to grow near | ready to lend his brawny arm to help us for- 
the towing-path—and if we were lucky, a; ward. While there were hands enough to 
piece of mutton—was overturned into the | track a little, he volunteered at the cable, 
cavity in the midst of the cake-lined bowl. | and threw more strength and good-will into 

* The tenekeh is the simplest form of coffee-pot. \the work than two or three of the rest. 
It has a small body and a long handle, that you Hajji Aali was a downright good fellow. A 
may hold it while making without scorching your | geyout Moslem without intolerance, and en- 


hands. Boonn is the material, cahweh the pre- abes ° ° 
pared beverage. ~~" ‘ergetic without fidgety impatience. He was 
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ready to cook, gather firewood, chant the 
Coran of an evening to his fellow-passengers, 
or pole our heavy craft off a sand-bank; 
anything that was wanted. He had rather 
a gloomy, undemonstrative manner, and had 
been much less ready to welcome me in 
the first instance than Mohammed. But he 
was more of a friend to me when we became 
better acquainted. He had a genuine con- 
science, and a most gentleman-like sense of 
honor. He was simple-hearted, and most 
singularly free from vanity and pretence of 
any sort. He stood over six feet two, was 
lank and sinewy in frame, rather ungainly 
in his movements. He had lost an eye, 
which spoilt his good looks. But his man- 
ner and presence, though neither comely nor 
graceful, had a rough, honest sort of dignity. 
The elder was portly and picturesque in his 
outward man; sententious in his talk; much 
less genuinely earnest in his devotions, and 
much more careful of his ease and comforts, 
than the younger brother. Still, Hajji Mo- 
hammed was a fine old fellow; shrewd and 
liberal minded. He had been a soldier in 
the sultan’s forces, and had fought the 
Wahabees in the Hejaz. He had seen the 
world ; and knew one word of Italian, of 
which he was very proud—Mezzogiorno. 
He took great pleasure in conversing with 
me on European science—railways, steam- 
boats, manufactures, and politics. But re- 
ligious discussion occupied a good deal of 
our leisure. I had to translate all I remem- 
bered of my “ Littlego ” Paley into the best 
extemporaneous Arabic I could command, 
to combat his polemic efforts to disabuse me 
of the errors of Christianity. Aali, on the 
other hand, did not argue, nor use many 
words; but he seemed much more earnestly 
to desire my conversion. He would some- 
times exhort me in a Catholic spirit :— 

“These reasonings are not for me. If 
there were present a learned Ullema, he 
would confute them. It suffices me to 
know that my creed is the truth. And if 
thou wouldst but testify and confess that 
there is no God but Allah, and that Ma- 
homet is his prophet, the darkness of error 
that is before thine eyes would dispart itself 
as it were the curtain of a tent, and thou 
wouldst behold the truth manifestly. Where- 
fore wilt thou not thus testify ? ” 

“Before I testify I must be convinced. 
If I testify without conviction, I lie. How 


‘should truth be revealed to a liar? If I 


testify thus without a firm faith, I should re- 
main as one stultified.” 

“May God give thee faith, O my friend! 
If thou canst embrace Islam in thy heart, 
we will adopt thee into our family in the 
place of our brother Abd-Allah, who is dead. 
Allah be merciful to him! Under his name 
thou shalt sojourn with us, and journey 
with us. And: one of us will accompany 
thee on thy pilgrimage to the holy places. 
so that thou be Hajji Abd-Allah.” 

I felt certain promptings of a dishonest 
but adventurous devil within me to accept 
this offer, and turn a base literary penny by 
narrating in print what might come of it. 
But Paley’s Evidences, and the shame of 
dealing falsely with an open-hearted, friendly 
fellow-creature, stuck in my throat; so I 
thanked him kindly, and said my faith, such 
as it was, could not change. Nevertheless, 
so much influence had Moslem contagion 
upon me, that I began to feel seriously 
ashamed of the undemonstrative character 
of my religion. Nay, one Sunday morning 
I had thoughts of standing up on deck and 
going through all I could remember of the 
Church service as audibly as the pious Aali 
was in the habit of proclaiming that “ Allah 
was great.” However, I reflected that as it 
had never before been my habit, it would be 
a pharisaical performance. And moreover 
I had before my eyes a methodistical Nile- 
bank peddling merchant on a small scale 
who had joined our party I forget how soon 
after leaving Phile. But he evidently laid 
on his religion thick and unctuous to take 
the tone of the aristocracy of the party, 
whom he toadied in a manner perfectly rec- 
ognizable by thelight of European analogies, 

At length a fair wind came blowing 
briskly up the river, and we bowled away 
merrily before it. My delight at this change 
to rapid motion did not last very long; for 
the sheet gave way, and our rotten old sail 
began to flick itself into shreds and tatters. 
The captain was lying sick. The steersman 
left the helm to one of the boys, and went 
aloft, but had not strength enough to gather 
in the flapping canvas. Then Hajji Aali 
climbed the mast, and managed the business 
quickly. But enough damage had been done 
to oblige us to stop and refit, so we belayed 





on the western bank, spread our sail, and sat 
down to stitch at the tatters. It very soon 
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appeared that in the vessel’s marine stores, 
if any existed, packthread was a deficient 
item. A considerable crowd of natives had 
gathered round us, and there was a treaty 
instituted with one of the women for some 
loosely spun cotton yarn, which, when four 
doubled, might serve at a pinch. Indeed, 
my packing-needle was full of it while the 
discussion as to its price was going on. I 
had an unlimited supply of copper currency ; 
and being in great haste to refit and take 
advantage of the long-desired wind which 
was blowing uselessly over our heads, I at 
once disbursed the sum named by the selling 
party, that the hands of the stitchers might 
not be stayed by altercation. But the 
woman being, I suppose, charged like a 
Leyden vase with a considerable stock of 
unexploded argument, demurred to the un- 
conditional tender I had made, on the ground 
that she preferred Egyptian to Turkish cur- 
rency. 

“So had we rather have good firm pack- 
thread than this rotten fluff,” I exclaimed, 
with an European impatience of unreason. 
“This is flat treason. The Sultan of Istam- 
pool is Suzerain of Masr. Who shall dare 
to refuse the sultan’s coin? But since the 
good woman has refused our money, doubt- 
Jess she wishes to make us a present of the 
thread without price and without reward. 
Therefore let us give her thanks in the name 
of Allah, and go on sewing.” With which 
remarks I returned my rejected handful of 
ten and twenty para pieces to my pocket. 
The woman, on hearing these sentiments, 
pounced upon her bobbins of cotton twine, 
and was making off with them in great dud- 
geon, when I jumped up, followed her, and 
to delay her without laying hands on her, 
made a hoop with my arms and lowered it 
over her head. It was, of course, not my 
fault that she ran against my hands; on 
which she screamed, and threw away the 
bobbins, whereupon I dissolved the enclos- 
ure, and at the same instant found myself 
tackled from behind by an indignant hus- 


band, who had laid hold of my elbow. I | few days in the sand to make our arrange- 


turned round, shook him loose, and “ led off 
mumbers one and three,” as my instructor 
in pugilism used to express it, and was pre- 
pared to “keep a leadin’ of it hoff.” But 
the village chief, whether by science or in- 
atinct, judiciously “ juked” his head, so 
that my forearm only caught him on the 
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shoulder. He staggered back a few paces, 
and was flourishing his pipe-stick for a fresh 
onset, when we were both seized, I by Hajji 
Aali, and he by some other of our party, and 
words of peace were administered to us, 
Meanwhile the gathering of male natives 
drew their daggers, and the bevy of women 
uttered their screams. War seemed immi- 
nent. In this state of affairs, I got my pair 
of big double-barrelled pistols, examined the 
nipples, put on fresh caps, and laying them 
by me in readiness for action, sat down to 
stitch at my place on the sail, announcing 
to the hostile party that the first man who 
ventured on the convas-covered territory 
should eat lead. Then the elder Moor, who 
was not of the sewing party, addressed the 
multitude. 

‘‘ Hearken, O sheikh, and men of the vil- 
lage! These days are not as the days of 
old. Formerly the Moslem was strong and 
the Frank weak. Now it is the reverse; 
and the Pacha of Egypt values the head of 
such a Frank as this more than three hun- 
dred such men as you. Therefore put up 
your daggers, and offer no violence. 
reached me the narration of circumstances 
in which a Frank like this was treated with 
violence, and the pacha arrested three hun- 
dred of the inhabitants of that place, and 
sent them away on military services, so that 
none of them have yet seen their homes. 
This gentleman meant no insult to the wife 
of the sheikh. He only wished to prevent 
her from abstracting the thread, for which 
a just price and an ample reward had been 
offered.” 

These judicious remarks from the man 
pietate gravis, stilled the tumult, the cop- 
pers were accepted, and thus ended the bat- 
tle of the sail and bobbins. 

My anxiety to take prompt advantage of 
our fair wind was unnecessary. It blew us 
up the river briskly, past the rock-hewn 
colossi of Abou Simbel, and on to our des- 
tination. We landed on the western bank, 
opposite Wady Halieh, and sat down for a 


ments to go forward by camels. The camel 
men did not appear speedily, and the fair 
wind swept the sand steadily into our eyes, 


/noses, mouths, shoes, pockets, cooking uten- 
\sils, baggage—everywhere. 


I thought of 
that cruel conundrum about not starving in 
the desert because you might “live on the 





There, 
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sandwiches there.” Inever hope again to 
have such a surfeit of sand. I spread my 
mattress on a little jutting point of the 
bank, and slept there, and passed most of 
my time sprinkled with the spray of the 
wind-lashed river to escape from the sand. 
I was warned by the party that I might be 
eaten unawares by a crocodile, but I pre- 
ferred that possibility to the certainty of 
sand, I put on a tall pair of boots that 
reached my thighs, but the sand got in; 
and as I ran to overtake what I supposed 
might be the last European boat of the 
season with a letter home, the sand in my 
boots rasped the skin off my ankles so se- 
verely that the scars of those sand-wounds 
lasted for years. 

When the Arabs arrived with camels they 
waited for lucky days for making a start; 
and none of our party attempted to hurry 
them or their cattle. Iwasa good deal dis- 
heartened with the slowness of our progress, 
which made it more and more probable that 
I was in for the rainy season and a fever. 
Nevertheless, I resigned myself to my fate, 
went over the river to Wady Halfeh, pre- 
sented my letter to the governor, and bought 
a donkey for my journey. Here is an ex- 
tract from a letter home, probably the one I 
rasped my ankles in attempting to post :— 

“ By the position of the moon, which is 
my candle, I take it to be about two o’clock 
in the morning. I write from my bed on the 
west bank of the Nile, opposite Wady Hal- 
feh. The desert is my bedstead, and its cur- 
tain the sky, spangled (over my feet) with 
the scorpion, centaur, and southern cross. 
This last constellation I have just now seen 
for the first time. It only rises above the 
horizon after one passes the tropic. I am 
indebted for my sight of the cross, and you 
for this moonlit epistle, to the sudden indis- 
— of Hajji Mohammed. About an 

our ago, I waked, in some alarm of croco- 
diles, and found a heavy hand on my shoul- 
der shaking me. It was Hajji Aali, who said 
‘Arise! my brother is sick, and afflicted 
with pains severely.’ I got up, and found 
the solemn old Moor in great trouble, moan- 
ing and rocking himself on his heels. He 
had violent pains in his bowels. I was not 
surprised; for the day before he had, not 
feeling well, prescribed for himself a large 
mess of some coarse-looking yellow gum, 
which he called ‘sobr,’ mixed with honey. 
It looked like gamboge, but (in the absence 
of an Arabic dictionary) I think sobr means 
aloes. However that be, unless aloes greatly 
resemble gamboge, I should trust my own 
eyesight more readily than Hajji. Moham- 





med’s chemistry. We made a bulrush fire, 
on which I boiled my little coffee-pot full of 


sugar and water, and stirred up a table-' away down the Nile. 
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spoonful of tea init. He drank this as hot as 
possible, after which I gave him two 5gr. blue 
pills, another pot of tea, and in the morning 
followed up my treatment with a coffee-cap- 
ful of castor-oil. The hot tea relieved him 
for the time, and the patient allowed on the 
morrow, ‘ This, by Allah, is great medicine! 

“‘Nevertheless, being much relieved, he 
had leisure after breakfast to consult his vol- 
ume of domestic medicine—a corpulent and 
handsome manuscript, in various colored 
inks. He turned to the heading ‘ Qowlunj,’ 
and found it laid down that the remedy for 
that complaint was to inscribe a diagram on 
the palm of his hand. In the midst a bird 
was picking up seven dots. The fowl was 80 
rudimentary in form that it would have 
puzzled Professor Owen to detect its genus, 
yet it was above Hajji Mohammed’s artistic 

owers to reproduce. Therefore, when he 
~ made his diagram and put in the caba- 
listic letters round about it, he requested me 
to make a fac-simile of the bird. ThisI did 
with great gravity, and before the ink was 
dry he licked the whole off his palm and 
gulped it down. I was not, however, dia- 
posed to let him lay his recovery to this 
recipe ; so I observed to him, ‘ These cere- 
monies can have no beneficial efficacy, be- 
cause you omitted (previous to absorbing 
the draught depicted in your hand) to say 
‘ Bismillah !’” 

“ By Allah, it is correct!” he exclaimed, 
with some vexation. However, he did not 
go through his formula again, and I had the 
credit of his cure. At last everything was 
settled for our start on the morrow. The 
camel-drivers had agreed that to-morrow 
was a fortunate dey, and the hire of m 
camel was settled. That night after dark 
heard the sound of the jubilant tam-tam 
from the opposite bank; and on the event- 
ful morning saw yet another dahabieh on the 
other side of the river. Our journey was 
again, without any apparent reason, post- 
poned; and I had leisure to go over and 
see what Frank gentlemen had arrived. 
They proved to be two English brothers, 
who were masters of their own boat. They 
offered me a cast down to Cairo, which I ae- 
cepted. I rode my donkey with them, to 
scratch my name on the rock by the second 
cataract; and, on my return, bade farewell to 
the Moorish merchants. I presented the ass 
to Hajji Aali, and my shabby old tent to 
Hajji Mohammed. He begged me to leave 
him a few blue pills and some castor oil, 
which I did. The brothers gave me their 
blessing and a circular letter of recommen- 
dation, describing me as a “ good man, who 
knew Arabic,” to their kindred in the Fay- 
oom and Tripoli. Next morning I sailed 
G. J. CAYLEY. | 
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From The Saturday Review. 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S DIARY. * 


Tuts is certainly the most startling and 
stirring book that has been published in 
Germany for many years. Humboldt’s cor- 
respondence with Varnhagen may have 
shocked many readers, not only in Ger- 
many, but wherever Humboldt’s name was 
known; and that is tantamount to the whole 
civilized, and a good portion of the uncivi- 
lized, world. Yet, compared with the vol- 
umes now before us, that correspondence 
resembles the dwarf that was to usher in 
the giant. There was something essentially 
petty and paltry in those letters. Every 
page was full of vanity, flattery, spite, small 
talk, and small thought on small matters of 
all kinds, quite unworthy of the great genius 
of Humboldt. The letters ought never to 
have been published. They destroyed the 
dignified appearance which Humboldt had 
preserved through life, both in his social 
and in his literary relations. They did no 
good to anybody, not even to the fair editor, 
Fraulein Ludmilla Assing, though they may 
have put a few thousand pounds into her 
pocket. Those who knew Humboldt best were 
fully aware of the frivolous side of his charac- 
ter—of his playfulness, of his sharp tongue, 
of his weakness in professing to despise 
courts and courtiers, whilst expecting to 
be treated by kings and emperors as their 
equel, if not their superior. But Humboldt 
had the good sense to hide all these weak 
points from the world at large, and it was 
the mistake of a lackey to exhibit his mas- 
ter en negligé, to the staring eyes of Europe. 
There was just here and there a flash of 
lightning in that correspondence to show 
that the same voice which we heard grum- 
bling and growling was the voice of one who 
could thunder if he pleased. But there was 
little to redeem the whole book, which for 
many reasons was offensive in the extreme, 
and broke through some of the most sacred 
rules of good breeding and good faith. In 
spite of all the brave words of Fraulein 
Ludmilla Assing, to publish the letters of 
living persons without asking their leave 
is something worse than an outrage on com- 
mon propriety. This she has done in several 
instances. Whether all the scraps of a man 
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so lately departed from us as Humboldt 
should have been published is simply a 
question of good taste, which it would be 
useless to argue with Fraulein Ludmilla As. 
sing. 

It is with very different feelings that we 
put down the two first volumes of Varnha- 
gen’s Diary. At Berlin, no doubt, some 
people will cry shame at this book, even 
more than at Humboldt’s correspondence 
with Varnhagen. Others will rub their 
hands and chuckle with delight at the fearful 
exhibition of the state of things in Prussia. 
We share neither of these feelings. We 
look upon the book as a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Prussian politics 
during a very critical period. It throws an 
unexpected and glaring light on things 
which were meant to be kept in profound 
darkness, never to be revealed to the pro- 
fane gaze of the historian. It is a voice 
which was stifled during the writer’s life- 
time, and which now reaches our ears with 
greater solemnity from the other side of the 
grave. All considerations whether such a 
book snould have been published or not 
vanish before the high and noble object 
which the writer had in view. He wrote to 
tell the coming generation of Prussia’s 
greatness, in which he had shared in his 
youth, and of Prussia’s degradation, which 
he witnessed during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, from 1818 to 1848. His Diary be- 
gins in 1835, under Frederick William IIL, 
and it will probably reach to the last days 
of the writer’s life. The two volumes now 
published comprise the last four years of 
the reign of Frederick William IIL, and 
the first five years of the reign of Frederick 
William IV. Though there are many en- 
tries which can be of no interest except to 
those who know all the ministers and cham- 
berlains and dames de la cour of the court 
of Berlin some twenty years ago, yet, as a 
sketch of public life in Prussia, the Diary is 
invaluable. Whatever may be said by his 
enemies, Varnhagen was evidently a true 
patriot, full of enthusiasm for Prussia, more, 
even, than for Germany at large. He had 
means of information such as were pos- 
sessed by few historians. He had himself 
fought in the war of independence, and been 
wounded at Wagram. He then travelled 
for some time, and visited the court of Na- 
poleon, in 1810. In 1812 he left the Aus- 
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trian service, served for a short time in, treated by the court and the Camarilla—all 
Prussia, and then joined the Russian army. | this sounds perfectly incredible to English 
He was at Paris in 1813, as the aide-de-| ears. All who showed a spark of independ- 


camp of General Tettenborn. He then re- 
turned to his diplomatic career in Prussia, 
went to the Congress of Vienna with Prince 
Hardenberg, remained with the Prince on 
the breaking out of the war, and was again 
at Paris in1815. When peace was restored, 
Varnhagen von Ense was raised to the rank 
of Prussian envoy to the court of Wurtem- 
berg, but was placed on the retired list as 
early as 1819, and never employed again. 
He lived with his wife, the famous Rahel, 
at Berlin, and their house formed a brilliant 
centre of society during the most brilliant 
period of the history of Prussia. That pe- 
riod, however, was of short duration. All 
the truly liberal and patriotic statesmen re- 
tired one after the other from the scene of 
public life. Varnhagen devoted himself to 
the study of history ; and he has well earned 
by his excellent biographies the name of the 
German Plutarch. He was a man of refined 
taste, of finished manners, full of informa- 
tion, and with a rare talent for conversation. 
We learn from his Diary how he continued 
to read the Greek and Roman classics to the 
end of his life ; and many of his remarks on 
this subject are very happy and original. 
He spoke French fluently, English and Rus- 
sian decently, and he was particularly proud 
of the correctness and elegance of his Ger- 
man. He was on intimate terms with all 
the great men of whom Germany could then 
be proud—statesmen, generals, philosophers, 
scholars, and artists. Kings and princes 
courted his society, queens and princesses 
were charmed with his visits. Of all this 
there is a good deal in his Diary; and we 
must say to his credit that Varnhagen seems 
always to have preserved the most dignified 
independence in his personal relations with 
the great and small, the crowned and un- 
crowned heads of Germany. His interview 
with the Grandduchess Helene of Russia is 
most charmingly described by the old cour- 
tier. 

The perusal of his two volumes produces 
a feeling of sadness and of indignation. 
The miserable policy of the court of Prus- 
sia, the opportunities that were wasted, the 
promises that were broken, the insolence 
with which a brave, intelligent, and loyal 
people, like the Prussians of 1818, were 
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ence were removed from the public service; 
those who remained were needy men whe 
had to choose between starvation and dis- 
honor, and preferred the latter. Frederick 
William III. was a man of no will—Freder- 
ick William IV. a man of no character. In 
fact, it is perfectly clear, from occasional re- 
marks jotted down by Varnhagen long before 
the fatal illness of the late king was sus- 
pected, that Frederick William IV. was from 
the beginning of his reign suffering from a 
disease of the brain. This is the most char- 
itable explanation of his public career, and 
we wonder that the writer of the Diary 
should not have perceived this sooner. 
Varnhagen, like everybody else, expected 
great things from the late king. He knew 
his good qualities, and they were many ; 
and throughout his Diary he seldom blames 
the king, though he loathes his ministers. 
And yet, when he asks himself what could 
be done to retrieve the mischief—to save 
Prussia from the disgrace into which she 
had fallen, and to prevent a revolution like 
that of ’48—it is painful to witness the utter 
helplessness of the Prussian patriot. Over- 
tures seem to have been made to him at sev- 
eral times to enter the Prussian service. 
Metternich was his friend, and would have 
given much to secure Varnhagen’s pen. 
Varnhagen saw the disease, but he knew of 
no cure; and all he could do as an honest 
man was to keep aloof from the charlatans 
who thought of themselves only, and cared 
nothing for the patient whom they had got 
into their grasping hands. Varnhagen be- 
lieved in Metternich when most German 
patriots had long given him up. Varnha- 
gen disliked constitutional innovations when 
the king himself had begun to dabble in 
constitutions. There are remnants of his 
aristocratic prejudices, qualms of diplomatic 
etiquette scattered through the Diary, even 
at a time when he had long made up his 
mind that nothing but a radical reform, 
nothing short of a revolution, could save 
Prussia. It was fortunate for Varnhagen 
that he kept aloof from public affairs. He 
would have failed as a statesman, and he 
would have lost, like many others, the fair 
name which he has left untarnished to pos- 
terity. 

The Diary, though invaluable as the me- 
moir of an honest observer, and as the voice 
of one who speaks in the name of thousands, 
is nevertheless to be used with great caution 

















where we have to form an estimate of the 
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character of those whom Varnhagen consid- 
ers the accomplices in the dishonor of Prus- 
tia. One of the most glaring instances of 
his recklessness in judging men of whom he 
knew absolutely nothing, is Bunsen. He 
hates him from the beginning as an intruder. 
He is not a Prussian by birth, he says, what 
business has he at our court? How smali, 
how unworthy of Varnhagen! He perceives 
clearly enough that the rumors which reach 
him about Bunsen all come, without excep- 
tion, from the needy and greedy noblemen 
who were furious that this Dr. Bunsen should 
have been put over their heads. He re- 
marks himself that those who call him a dog 
would lick his feet like curs as soon as he 
was in power. Yet he believes, or at least 
repeats, what he hears, and tries to blast, by 
the most infamous calumnies, the public and 

rivate character of a man whom he would 

ave loved if he had known him. He hates 
him as a pietist, and when he is told that 
Bunsen, though a man of true Christian pi- 
ety, had proved himself in England an ex- 
treme advocate of religious liberty, he calls 
him a double hypocrite, without knowing 
anything of the man, without bringing a 
single provf for his calumnious assertions. 
This is simply absurd. Varnhagen is equally 
unjust in his estimate of Radowitz, and it is 
extraordinary that a man with his knowledge 
of human nature should have been unable to 
assign any but the most grovelling motives 
to those from whom he differed, and whom 
he believed responsible for the misfortunes 
of Prussia. How would Varnhagen have 
judged of Humboldt, the courtier, the pro- 
tegé of Frederick William III., the friend 
of Frederick William IV., unless by acci- 
dent he had known the man and allowed for 
his endeavors to do as much good as he 
could under a system that he could not 
alter. 

The book is full of curious anecdotes, not 
only about Prussian, but about European 
_—. What will M. Guizot say when he 

ears that his master, Louis Philippe, wrote 
to Metternich not to be afraid of France; 
that he would take care to make her harm- 











less ; and that in the year 1840! Varnhagen 
quotes the following from an autograph let- 
ter of Louis Philippe to Metternich :—| 
“ Laissez-moi faire! J’arrangerai les choses | 
de sorte que les Frangais ne pourront penser 
pendant trente ans a faire sérieusement la 
uerre.” And he adds, “after Metternich | 
d received this note, he assumed very bold | 
language in public.” | 
In page 205, Varnhagen tells us that Aus- 
tria spent four million florins for Don Carlos. 
there is a bon-mot of his about the late King 
of Hanover. He met him at a watering- 
place soou after the king’s accession to the 


throne. The question was asked at the ta- 
ble d’héte whether the king was ill; and 
Varnhagen replied loud enough to be heard 
by the whole party : “ Tl a une mauvaise con- 
stitution.” 

Varnhagen’s judgments are always strik- 
ing, but he has the misfortune of seeing most 
things in the most unfavorable light. We 
give as a specimen his estimate of the Eng- 
lish character, written in 1840 :— 

“ The present general mode of thinking in 
England seems still to rest completely on 
the basis supplied by Bacon and Locke. 
The former is over-estimated—the latter is 
still attacked, but with his own weapons. 
The English mode of thinking is one-sided, 
rigid, heavy, clumsy. It proceeds laboriously 
from fact to fact ; it will not jump or fly, but 
proceeds step by step only—tedious clear- 
ness, wretched accuracy! Their science con- 
sists of so many sciences, broken up into 
endless special researches. They are very 
backward in intellectual grasp. But they 
extend their outward influence, they test, 
dare, and do everything, singly or in com- 
pany, always in a practical manner. A man 
of genius, however, can make his way 
among them by violence only, fighting wildly 
against all that is traditional ; as for instance, 
Byron and Shelley. Intellectual enterprise 
is still dependent on old, imperfect ma- 
chinery—it is slow, poor, mean. In this 
field we have our steam-engines, our rail- 
ways, and telegraphs, and we use them with 
power and skill. Of men like Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 
Richter, Herder, Hamann, Jacobi, nay, of 
men like F. A. Wolf, Englishmen have no 
conception. In religious thought, English- 
men seem to me extremely limited. Be- 
sides strict orthodoxy and self-willed secta- 
rianism, they have only blank infidelity and 
blasphemous freethinking. The intermedi- 
ate field which supports the seed of our ciy- 
ilization is entirely wanting in England. 

“English manners and customs are good 
if they have been got over; if an English- 
man has fought his way through them to real 
freedom. It is a good school, but men ought 
not to remain schoolboys. French manners 
and customs have the advantage over Eng- 
lish that they contain in themselves some- 
thing of that freedom which must be con- 
quered in spite of the former. True, English 
gentlemen see this, and they are by no means 
anti-French. 

“ Johnson is the English Gottsched ; they 
both had their merits, but they ‘both did 
great mischief. We Germans were wise 
enough to kick our Gottsched in time out of 
our literature: the English retained theirs in 
high honor and respect, to their incalculable 
disadvantage.” 
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THE CHURCH OF ROME 


From The Press. 
THE CHURCH OF ROME, HER PRINCIPLE, | 
AND MODERN EUROPE. | 
THE Catholic priesthood is now bestirring | 
itself with unwonted activity. In Poland | 
their energy is so great that the best authori- 
ties concur in assigning the adhesion of the 
Catholic priests to the revolutionary move- 
ment as the reason which induced the Rus- 
sian Government to declare a state of siege. 
Count Montalembert intimates that the pop- 
ish clergy are pledged by principle to take 
a part in asserting what is regarded as the 
right of their country; and that a certain 
spiritual character has been impressed there- 
by on the National party which is lifting up 
its head against the Russians. It has long 
been known to the world that in Austria the 
Romanist clergy have wielded a vast politi- 
cal influence over the administration of that 
nation. The Concordat was their work, and 
it would be a miserably narrow view to take 
of that great contract to suppose that it 
merely regulated spiritual relations between 
the priestly army distributed over the empire 
and their chief at Rome. All the political 
festivals and demonstrations among the 
Tchecks manifestly attest the existence of a 
clerical element; the same holds good of 
Galicia and Croatia, and to some extent also 
of Hungary. The rise of constitutional 
freedom in Austria can be anything but a 
welcome occurrence to the Romish clergy: 
for, though the Church of Rome has exhib- 
ited the most wonderful power of accommo- 
dating itself to any outward circumstances 
—being aristocratic among aristocracies, and 
in Australia and America democratic among 
democracies—its essential principle is too 
plainly despotical to make itself feel com- 
pletely at home except in a purely organized 
despotism. A nation governed by a court, 
and Catholic influence supreme in that court, 
is the true type of political government 
which Rome would, if she were able, bestow 
on every section of the human race. The 
recent decrees of the Emperor of Austria 
have inflicted terrible blows on the domina- 
tion of the Catholic clergy in his empire: 
their pre-eminence is gone, all creeds enjoy 
equal rights, and a toleration is established 
which Locke himself would admit completely 
realized his idea. To have been so all- 
powerful so few years ago, and to be com- 





pelled now to accept equality in the place 
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of ascendency, is a fate which of all men a- 
Roman Catholic priest is least able to di- 
gest. Nowonder, therefore, that the Romish* 
priesthood takes to opposition in Hungary, 
and, with its wonted skill in making use of: 
any instrument which may be at hand, stim- 
ulates the revolution to prevent the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary government in: 
Austria. We know in England only too: 
well how manifold, how varied in form' and® 
direction, the opposition of Catholics to* 
equal rights and constitutional rule can be ;- 
and it can afford little pleasure to any En- 
glishman who seeks the triumph of a moder- 
ate responsibility to public opinion through- 
out the world to be told that Catholic’ 
clergymen are busy in fomenting resistance’ 
in Hungary. 

France tells the same tale. The Catholie? 
priesthood were among the most resolute’ 
opponents of Louis Philippe’s Government,: 
and the most efficient causes of its downfall. 
The priesthood was overthrown indeed iw 
the ruin which it had done much to produce ; 
but its vitality was far from spent ; and the! 
Government of the second of December was 
pre-eminently its child. But for the Romish’ 
clergy Louis Napoleon would probably have’ 
never occupied the throne of his uncle; 
certainly he could not have maintained him- 
self on it. But he who consents to be 
served by Rome must do the behests of 
Rome. Generous war for ideas, irrespee- 
tively of results, is assuredly a principle 
which has never acquired credit with the 
Vatican. The irresistible course of human 
events has set the Government of the Sec- 
cond Empire in array against the interests 
of Rome; the stream of political life hag 
taken a bend; it has started from the civil 
bank and made a deep indenture in the ec- 
clesiastical. The consequences immediately 
declared themselves; and a compact pha- 
lanx of Catholic priests, headed by bishops 
of admirable intrepidity, have taken the 
field in open rebellion against a despot whose 
will knows no limits. The Spanish clergy 
have felt the wave; and, stimulated by a 
peculiar grievance of their own, are rising 
to the same tide-level with their Gallican 
and Austrian brethren. The Church still 
retain large territorial possessions in Spain, 
which the tendencies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are prompting the constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Madrid to invade; the opposi+ 
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tion of the priesthood is becoming equally | 
decided, and Carlist pretenders feel their 
hopes to revive. 

It is scarcely necessary to say .that in 
Italy the Catholic clergy are drawn up in 
masses on the field of the battle; the cita- 
del of their mighty association is menaced ; | 
they have the colors, the centre, the life 
itself of their host to guard. Rome reduced | 
to a spiritual power, shorn of every right of 
sovereignty, dwelling under the shelter of | 
civil rule, and a stipendiary with a precarious 
salary, whatever she may be for her members 
in foreign lands, is doubtless a ruined, par- 
alyzed, stripped, and decaying wreck for the 
once proud priests of Italy. That they 
should struggle.to avert such a doom, may 
be lamentable, but is natural; no body of 
men with such an interest at stake could do 
otherwise than resist to the death. Italians 
fighting for the Papacy fairly merit a sym- 
pathy very different from the feeling with 
which Romish priests in other lands combat 
against the rights and liberties of their fel- 
low-countrymen. They would have been 
stronger in public opinion, had they been 
able to understand the distinction between 
civil and ecclesiastical rule; had they re- 
served absolute doctrines for the Church 
alone, and in temporal matters recognized 
that responsibility to the public welfare 
which cannot be neglected with impunity in 
the nineteenth century. 

The Papacy, too, begins to experience 
some of the contingencies of war. For many 
years the unity of the Catholic clergy has 
deserved the admiration even of foes ; they 
have stood man to man in close union in de- 
fence of the Pope. But as the contest ad- 
vances differences disclose themselves; pa- 
triotism and the voice of reason will make 
themselves heard in some consciences; and 
the Pope has to find that a Passaglia may 
become one of the most annoying and dam- 
aging of antagonists. He has been sorely 
ruffied by the untoward event; the last Al- 
locution bewails in terms of acute anguish 
the defection of some of his own sons, in 
their perversion by the devilish spirit of god- 
lessness and rebellion. A split among the 
clergy would complete the ruin of the Holy 
See, and it is an occurrence which has often 














disclosed itsclf in history. The symptoms, 
moreover, in other lands are extremely un- 


pleasant. Thecountry of Bossuet, according | 
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to the Temps, is exhibiting some of the spirit 
which characterized his day. Whilst neol- 
ogy has wellnigh spent itself out in Germany, 
and in England doctrinal discussions have 
almost ceased amongst even the clergy, in 
France a very marked disposition has arisen 
to examine religious questions, and to pass 
its leading dogmas under review. Religious 
questiors are forcing themselves into every 
branch of literature, and to no small extent 
into journalism; and at this moment there 
is no question so interesting to the public as 
the inquiry whether M. Guizot is a Catholic 
or a Protestant. Jansenism is not forgotten 
amongst French descendants from the sev- 
enteenth century. Gallican liberties are 
talked of, and even an appeal to a general 
Council has already begun to be whispered. 
The Tuileries are driven by the course of 
events to break with Rome; and there is 
sagacity enough in the Nephew to avoid the 
rock on which, more probably than on any 
other, the fortunes of the Uncle were ship- 
wrecked, and to sustain a contest with the 
Church of Rome on some other than princi- 
ples of pure military despotism and self-will. 

The Church of Rome seems to have over- 
stood its day in its relations to the French 
Empire ; yet what other course but resist- 
ance was really practicable? What do these 
stirring movements of the Catholic priesthood 
in every State of Europe iidicate? What 
feeling do they spring from? What events 
do they portend? These are very solemn 
questions for the future welfare of the world. 
To us these agitations reveal another of those 
periodical convulsions, those dying struggles 
we almost venture to say, which have befal- 
len the Church of Rome since she came into 
collision with the fundamental principles of 
the modern life of the world. The revival 
of letters, still more the advances of physical 
science, have attacked the essence of the 
Romish system at its very heart; they are 
drawing its life-blood, and, to our mind, his- 
tory exhibits a death-bed of four centuries. 
The cardinal principle of authority is in di- 
rect and hopeless contradiction with the fun- 
damental elements of the human mind, and 
their development in recent times. It is im- 
possible that any creed, any system of opin- 
ions, can permanently exist on the condition 
that men are not to think. The canker at- 
tacked the root of that principle at the Ref- 
ormation, and the tree has been steadily 
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decaying ever since. There are rights of 
authority to which the highest and the most 
questioning intellects will ever readily sub- 
mit. The man who knows most about any- 
thing—the astronomer on the motions of the 
stars, the sailor on a navy, the physician on 
medicine, and, we willingly add, the learned 
divine on theology—must ever carry greater 
weight than he who is ignorant; his asser- 
tions will be received with deference by those 
whose knowledge stands far below his own. 
Equally so, the most soaring intelligence 
among men will bow willingly to the decla- 
ration of revealed religion, if he believes that 
there is such a thing as revelation: he will 
accept information which flows from a knowl- 
edge which transcends hisown. But in these 
cases there is no claim set up for that pecul- 
iar kind of authority demanded by the Church 
of Rome, and too often covertly insinuated 
by some of our clergy. In all, there is a 
distinctly implied admission, that it is to 
superior knowledge alone that reverence is 
paid; and that the humblest of the sons of 
men may at any time challenge the excellence 
of that knowledge, and, if successful, may 
destroy its claim to superiority altogether. 
Even a Newton may be proved erroneous; 
and the most scientific mind of our day may 
receive endless refutation in the next. The 
Papal Churchman and the infidel both com- 
bine in suppressing all notice of this vital 
distinction; the one, because he seeks to 
obtain fur the assertion of one man or set of 
men an accuracy of thought and speech which 
we find differs from that accorded to all other 
mortas ; the other, because he is anxious to 
bring on revelation that discredit with which 
the false principle of authority is regarded 
amongst men of philosophical and intellect- 
ual ability. 

The principle, then, of the Church of Rome, 
we say, is in direct collision with the essence 
of modern civilization ; and the ultimate is- 
sue is certain. There is no possibility of 
going back to absolute dogmatism in any 
department of human thought: Rome may 
be swallowed up in civilization, but civiliza- 
tion cannot be swallowed up by Rome. The 
laws of the mind of man are indestructible 
and irresistible: all that opposition can do is 
to retard their discovery and their rule. The 
mass of men who compose Europe has been 
for ages divided into every variety of devel- 
opment,—of information, local habits, na- 
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tional prejudices, ancient customs, obstinate 
beliefs: it takes a very long space of time 
before the light of advancing knowledge and 
intelligence can penetrate into every dark 
recess. The growth of modern life is most 
unequal in its several parts. But the prin- 
ciples of the Romish Church are attacked by 
an enemy little thought of, a foe possessed 
of a force as unrelenting as it is mighty, a 
power which no art or cunning can resist. 
The railway is attacking Rome, and Rome 
is dying of the railway. No force known to 
man can compete with the railway in powers 
of penetration: the strongest Armstrong 
gun possesses the range of a baby in com- 
parison with it. The great civilizer which 
George Stephenson created stands front to 
front with Rome, and is dealing out blows 
which will ultimately destroy its rival. For 
the railway makes man like to man every- 
where: it searches out every dark corner, 
opens up every sheltered retreat, invades 
every clerical manor, strikes at every ex- 
ploded idea, refutes with unanswerable logie 
every superstitious belief by the juxtaposi- 
tion of light and knowledge, dissipates every 
cherished apprehension, sheds the rays of 
improvement on every antiquated district, 
and makes the glorious light of truth, knowl- 
edge, and heavenly hope known to every 
mind and heart of man. Here is the secret 
of the energetic action of the Romish priest- 
hood: their flocks are departing, because 
an attractive force of immeasurably higher 
power is incessantly acting on their under- 
standings. 

We do not say that the victory will be 
gained all at once: the hold which the past 
ever has on human affection is far too strong 
for that. The expiring flame may often 
flicker in the lamp; the receding tide may 
ever and anon send back some rolling wave 
of gigantic violence, that seems to threaten 
the whole shore. But the triumph must be 
at last with the permanent foree—Reason, 
in the long run, must win the day. Not li- 
centious, extravagant, hasty, and presump- 
tuous intelligence; but the truth of things, 
the reason which sees and knows, the intel- 
lect which obeys to superior insight where- 
ever found, which submits with free will, 
ever ready to challenge, but equally ready 
to reverence the voice of superior labor and 
information,—like the sunflower ever turn- 
ing its countenance to the illumination of 
God’s light, and equally consenting to be 
warmed and vivified by an influence which 





is not her own. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CONVERSATION. 


TALKING is not a sufficient occupation for 
# life, but it is the best of all recreations or 
subsidiary employments, and a master of the 
,art possesses the most useful and enjoyable 
.of accomplishments. Even for his own spe- 
cial purposes, the professed talker ought to 
cultivate independent pursuits and interests. 
A mere idler in society loses the earnestness 
which forms the unseen basis of good conver- 
sation, and he is certain to fall into some of 
ithe innumerable mannerisms which beset the 
,pertinacious votary of a single study. Sir 
Walter Scott said, after a course of London 
dinners, that the bishops talked better than 
the wits, and the lawyers better than the 
bishops. He was probably prejudiced in fa- 
wor of his own profession, or the lawyers of 
the present time have degenerated ; yet the 
comparison may have been so far just that 
the wits talked for the sake of talking, while 
the Law and the Church had something to 
talk about, and made conversation their 
pleasure instead of their business. In tact, 
in ease, in versatility, and in all other ex- 
‘ternal conditions of agreeable intercourse, 
the class which calls itself society has an un- 
disputed pre-eminence over the more labo- 
xious and active sections of the community. 
The occasional frivolity or dulness of Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair may, in some degree, be 
attributed to the abundant leisure which is 
amost commonly found in the higher ranks. 
It is, however, happily not the fashion for 
the favorites of fortune to live in utter or os- 
tensible idleness; and political life furnishes 
some of the leaders of society with a serious 
and worthy employment. Where a states- 
man happens, like Mr. Canning or Lord 
Melbourne, to be also remarkable for intel- 
lect and wit, he probably carries the art of 
conversation as far as its nature permits. 
The mere diner-out, even if his anecdotes 
and humorous turns are in themselves equally 
meritorious, trifles and banters, and dis- 





cusses and narrates, with less authority and | 
effect. In general, however, the best talkers | 
of the best society are imported from its out- | 
skirts. They bring with them the original- 
ity and vigor which are not always nursed 
in the purple, and they find in ‘the unpreju- 
diced and polished circles which receive 
them an incomparable audience. One of the 
chief elements of superiority possessed by 


those who live in the world consists in habitual 
readiness to talk or to be talked to on any 
rational subject. A lively intellect, com- 
bined with a sociable disposition, may attain 
2 similar exemption from awkward narrow- 
ness, but the native inhabitants of the upper 
world were free-born. 

Good talkers may be found in all educated 
classes, and the benefits which they confer 
on their fellow-creatures can scarcely be 
overrated. Many a happy husband and fa- 
ther, with his affectionate wife and thriving 
children around him, suspects, though he 
scarcely ventures to utter the heresy, that 
domestic life isa bore. It is pleasant enough 
to combine amusement with instruction in 
daily intercourse with the boys and girls, 
and a judicious wife may keep, for the most 
part, in decent obscurity the petty vexations 
of the servants’ hall and the nursery. The 
man, however, who depends on children ‘for 
society feels a void like that of a dairy-farm 
deprived of its due supply of super-phos- 
phate. The process of giving everything out 
and taking nothing in can only end in ex- 
haustion. The faithful partner of his affec- 


tions may perhaps not be qualified to supply — 


his intellectual craving, and if opportunity 
favors, a prudent regard for domestic happi- 
ness will at last drive him from home. The 
stupidity engendered by seclusion weighs 
upon the spirits and irritates the temper. It 
is better even to indulge moderately in neigh- 
borly scandal than to brood over family 
grievances ; but real conversation is infinitely 
preferable to personal gossip, and those who 
propagate among their friends the habit and 
faculty of social thought are true mission- 
aries of wisdom and of civilization. The best 
talkers, like the highest adepts in every art, 
are born with peculiar gifts ; but their apti- 
tudes may be cultivated by reflection, by ob- 
servation, and especially by varied practice. 
Young men seldom talk well, but it is fortu- 
nate that they are not conscious of defects 
which might oppress them with unseasona- 


ble diffidence. They are generally positive, 


and if they are well-informed they are almost 
always pedantic. Their humor is conven- 
tional and lumbering, their philosophy dis- 
plays itself in its processes instead of its re- 
sults, and they have not yet mastered the 
resources of colloquial language. Yet those 
who are afterwards destined to excel in con- 
versation possess the essential qualities of 
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gayety, of intellectua. openness, and of orig- 
inality, which must be genuine although it 
may be shallow. As their company is ac- 
ceptable to one another, and still more agree- 
able to young women, the impatience with 
which masters regard the bungling of ap- 
prentices is not provoked by constant colli- 
sions. — 
The aspirant to social success ought to 
avoid or postpone the choice of any special 
and limited department of conversation. A 
talker of the highest order ought not to en- 
courage the expectation of squibs and crack- 
ers as often as he opens his mouth. It 
should rather be his object to wait for occa- 
sions, to consult the tastes of his compan- 
ions, and to deal willingly and readily with 
any topic which may command a temporary 
or accidental interest. A gentle firmness of 
manner, an unaffected simplicity of charac- 
ter, and, above all, a genial and eager en- 
joyment of social intercourse, predispose all 
hearers to appreciate humor and concentrated 
thought. It is by no means necessary to 
possess profound or extensive knowledge, 
though the most recondite and out-of-the- 
way attainments may, in skilful hands, be- 
come available for purposes of conversation. 
A quick and intelligent mind seizes the sali- 
ent points in all subjects of discussion or al- 
lusion, and to careless observers a good talker 
will often appear thoroughly familiar with 
some unknown branch of learning, while he 
has himself never consciously attempted to 
conceal his total ignorance, It is indispen- 
sable to good conversation that every word 
should have a meaning, and yet, that all 
heaviness and obscurity should be avoided. 
Students of the art, even when they have at- 
tained the requisite lightness and quickness, 
ought to be on their guard against tricks 
and repetitions. Paradoxes and broad exag- 
gerations are legitimate forms of humor, but 
they become tiresome when they are too con- 
stantly introduced. Personal satire ought 
to be sparingly employed, on the ground 


that, when it is too largely cultivated, it al- | 


most always degenerates into perceptible ill- 
nature. Many able men, in narrow circles, 
who began with an intellectual and amusing 
perception of the faults of their neighbors, 


centricities of persons, but in the long run 

they will be found far less tedious, 

The faculty of telling stories is popular 

and tempting; but it is rarely connected 

with the highest powers of conversation, 

Sir Walter Scott, who had an inexhaustible 

store of excellent anecdotes, was not consid- 

ered a successful talker. Clever narratives, 

however, are generally acceptable at ordi- 

nary dining-tables, where anxious hostesses 

are sometimes contented if they can, hear the 

sustained sound of the human voice. If sto- 
ries must be told, it is a universal and infal- 
lible rule that they cannot be too short. The 
preliminary introduction or caption may al- 
most always be spared, for it is not material 
that the heroine of the story was the histo- 
rian’s grandmother, or that the unfortunate 
butt was an acquaintance of his wife’s uncle. 

It is better to say that an old woman or a 
country squire experienced the adventures, 
which derive no additional interest from the 
deduction of a pedigree. Anecdotes inter- 
spersed with general remarks are more ef- 
fective than when they are strung together 
in unintermitted series. The human mind 
tires of sameness, even when all the compo- 
nent items in the catalogue are amusing. In 
narration, as in discussion, it is important to 
remember that monotony is most objectiona- 
ble in the minor details of conversation. 
Long sentences are even worse than long 
stories ; and a professed bore may be recog- 
nized by the prolix subdivisions of a speech 
which might in itself have been almost en- 
durable. A strain on the attention is al- 
ways unwelcome in seasons of recreation; 
and when the conclusion of a sentence is an- 
ticipated some seconds before it is reached, 
the hearer too often feels as if he were lis- 
tening to a sermon, without feeling himself 
called upon to practise the corresponding 
duty of patience. 

Command of appropriate language is as 
indispensable to a colloquial speaker as to! 
an orator or an author. It is, fortunately, 
impossible to use fine phrases and rhetorical 
circumlocutions in good society. The gen- 
eral dialect of conversation is simple, pure, 
and idiomatic; but, except under skilful 
treatment, it is often incorrect and rarely fe- 





become, by degrees, mere inventors or re- 
tailers of commonplace scandal. The oddi- 
ties of things are less popular than the ec- 


licitous. A good talker finds the right word 
by an unconscious instinct, as a clever horse 
on a rough road always puts his foot in the 
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right place. Unless he is perfectly at ease ings of serious dislike. It is not necessary 
in dealing with his verbal machinery, he can that the subject of conversation should be in- 
never give way to the spontaneous fertility trinsically interesting, for the treatment is 
and natural playfulness which constitute his | of more importance than the material. The 
title to social success. The most distinctive | tact which’ evades the prejudices of others, 
quality of a genuine talker is unpremed-' and consults their tastes, is naturally asso- 
itated freshness. Charles Lamb complains ciated with the faculty of creating interest, 
that a Scotchman’s thoughts are never seen | and of directing it into new channels. The 
in the course of formation, and he is fully world in general is commonplace, prosaic, 
justified in denouncing the tediousness of and uninventive; but an external impulse 
ready-made declamation. A stream of talk which forces it out of its ordinary grooves 
is always tiresome, for conversation ought to provides a not unwelcome excitement. Like 
bubble up in unforeseen succession from dis- | painters and poets, masters of conversation 
tinct and copious springs. The thought of refine and elevate those whom they have the 
the moment has a kind of aerated briskness | opportunity of influencing, and they teach 
which is lost when it is stored in the mem- even decorous feebleness to catch occasional 
ory for subsequent use. The half-truths, glimpses of the strange contrasts and com- 
the whimsical paradoxes, the sudden transi- binations which are the recreations of a 
tions of an animated dialogue, are often as large and genial intellect. Even in dealing 
instructive as elaborate disquisitions, and with the stupidest audience, deliberate con- 
they are infinitely more amusing. A talker descension ought uniformly to be avoided. 
of the highest order is exempt from the It may be necessary to be even exception- 
temptation of monopolizing attention, be- ally lucid, and, as it were, to speak in words 
cause he depends for inspiration on the in- of one syllable, but a wise and thoughtful 
dependent and natural flow of the conversa-' man never permits himself to be silly. A 
tion. Confident in his ability to deal with vigorous understanding will succeed best in 
all probable topics of discussion, he abstains | the exchange of prattle with young children, 
from thrusting forward favorite hobbies of | and there are gifted speakers who can even 
his own. The man of one subject, the talk to a dog without offending the taste of 
prophet of a neglected truth, has no busi- the bystanders. The sum of the doctrine of 
ness in society. The platform and the pam- conversation is to be natural, to be extem- 
phlet are his proper fields of action. In porancous, to be gentle and self-possessed, 
those. regions olus may disport himself and above all to be concise. Natural gen- 
without annoyance to ordinary human beings. ius, aided by these and by similar precepts, 

As it is not always practicable to avoid may lead to an eminence in conversation 
personal matters, the beginner will find it a which can seldom be attained before middle 
useful rule to abstain from giving informa- life. The accomplishment comes late, and it 
tion which is not already familiar to his passes away early, for old men cease to be 
hearers, and, like a cautious advocate, he creative, and their memories are retentive of 
will seldom ask a question until he knows anecdotes, and oblivious of the frequency 
the answer. A new communication or an with which they have been repeated. The 
abrupt inquiry too often connects itself with art of conversation seldom leads to perma- 
painful associations. Gratuitous praise of nent fame, and it is not even always rewarded 
any absent person frequently brings imper- by contemporary gratitude. The self-sacri- 
fect sympathies to light, and though good- fice which may be necessary in its cultivation 
humored ridicule is more generally accepta- is only repaid by the enjoyment of practising 
ble, it is unpleasant in a slightly satirical it, and by consciousness of the benefits which 
discourse to stumble unexpectedly on feel- it confers on society. 
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From The Fxaminer. 
Spiritual Conceits Extracted from the writ- 
ings v, the Fathers, the Old English Poets, 
etc. Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers. 

Griffith and Farran. 

THERE is more thought in this beautiful 
Christmas book than is seen at a glance. 
The central emblem on its singularly ele- 
gant cover is of cross and crown; its cen- 
tral thought is that through struggle against 
evil we attain to good, “ If there be no ene- 
my, no fight ; if no fight, no victory; if no 
victory, no crown.” No cross, no crown is, 
therefore, the motto joined to the emblem 
on the title-page; and the frontispiece of 
the volume develops from the cypher I.H.S. 
the cross wreathed with the crown of thorns 
and surmounted by the crown of glory, while 
within their outline are sketched the sym- 
bols of the scourging and crucifixion ; the 
spear, the nails, the sponge, the money of 
betrayal, and the dice with which lots were 
cast. 

The spiritual conceits which Mr. Harry 
Rogers represents quaintly and gracefully, 
but yet as literally to the eye as they are 
presented in the text of St. Augustine, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril, 
and such poets as George Herbert and Cra- 
shaw, are arranged into a hundred consecu- 
tive emblems, suggestive of the good fight 
of the Christian for eternal happiness. First 
he picks out ten passages suggestive of the 
distinct choice between good and evil that 
life offers; of the two paths open to the 
Christian. ‘‘God buildeth a Jerusalem; 
the love of the world builds a Babylon,” 
says St. Augustine, and opposite the pas- 
sage in which this is said stands Mr. Rogers’ 
doyble emblem. Above is the tower and 
church of Jerusalem within the heart that 
lies under the cross. Below is the world, 
dressed with the emblems of its vanity—the 
fool’s-cap and the peacock feathers, the 
money bag and the dice and cards that rep- 
resent the slippery chances of its sport. 
“ Set your affection on things above, not on 
things of the earth,” is the text written under 
this. And so throughout, at the foot of the 
page that contains an emblem facing the 
conceit it embodies, lies always a text to 
complete its elucidation. It is evident that 
much careful and wholesome thought has 
been given to the preparation of this book ; 
and the wise selection and arrangement of 
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the passages illustrated will entitle Mr. Harry 
Rogers almost to as much praise as his pic- 
tures. The trees of life and death, the Scylla 
and the Charybdis of poverty and riches, 
the trust in Divine help and the trust in a 
man’s own strength—represented by a cu- 
riously literal picture of Thomas 4 Kempis’ 
image concerning “they who have built 
themselves nests in heaven” such strong 
reminders of a divided choice open the vol- 
ume. *Then follow emblems of past, present, 
and future, succeeded by an emblem of man’s 
pilgrimage ; and an emblem of watchfulness 
interleaved between images of the Church 
and of the golden cup of Babylon. Before 
the pilgrim heavenward then lie the vices 
of man and their perils. These are the 
subjects of the next twenty emblems, fol- 
lowed by an emblem to the words of St. 
Chrysostom, ‘Cultivate thy soul. Cut 
away the thorns, sow the word of godliness. 
Nurse with much care the fair plants of di- 
vine wisdom, and thou hast become a hus- 
bandman.” Then follow the virtues, blended 
with truths of religion; “the Refuge” of 
the cross is followed instantly by ‘“ Peace ;’’ 
then come “ Regeneration,” and the “ Thirst 
for God as the hart for the waterbrooks.” 
Comforts, thoughts, and tribulations of the 
Christian follow in thoughtfully devised sue- 
cession. Upon the emblem of tribulation at 
last follows an emblem of glory, set to the 
words of Thomas 4 Kempis, “ Suffer with 
Christ and for Christ, if thou desire to reign 
with Christ ;” and all ends with a hymn in 
which the emblem is set to the words, by 
George Herbert :— 

“ My joy, my life, my crown, 

My heart was meaning all the day, 

Something it fain would say ; 

And still it ranneth mutt’ring up and down 

With only this, 

My joy, my life, my crown.” 


In the execution of the emblems two 
things are noticeable. Mr. Harry Rogers 
is known as perhaps our best designer of 
the traceries of delicate book ornament. 
He has exchanged here the delicacy of his 
touch for a broader style, learnt in the school 
of Albert Durer, but he retains all his taste 
as a designer. Apart from its meaning, 
nearly every drawing pleases the eye as a 
choice ornament by the arrangement of its 
lines and shadows. And when we. look to 
the meaning we observe the literalness with 
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which conceits have been embodied. A con- 
ceit being one of those more labored simili- 
tudes that differ from true imagery in not 
arising spontaneously from the natural fer- 


yor of expression, is in a strict sense bad | 


literature. Nevertheless, the conceits of 
many wise old writers are too ingenious 
and well-meant to be displeasing or unprof- 








its title. But, even then, book of conceits 
as it is, nobody, however hasty his glance, 
can well overlook the fact that the conceits 
are spiritual, that in their extremest quaint- 
ness there is always a sacred and genuine 
significance. 

One word more of praise is due to the 
book, and that belongs to its printers, Messrs, 


itable. Whatis unnatural imagery in liter-| Whittingham and Wilkins of the Chiswick 
ature does not become better by literal! Press. Printed throughout in black-letter, 


translation into art; and until the. whole 
earnestness and truth of this volume is felt, 
a hasty critic might object to the artist’s 
work that it corresponds only too well with 


| 





with red initial letters, it is by far the most 
complete and beautiful specimen of modern 
black-letter we have ever seen. 





A New Ye tow Picment.—Artists will be 
glad to learn that a new and important yellow 
pigment has just been introduced under the 
name of aureolin, which will be found to be a 
most valuable addendum to the pallette. It is 
of a splendid yellow color of rich and brilliant 
hue, and possesses the invaluable and long- 
sought-for combination of qualities—brilliancy, 
permanency, and transparency. Its tints are 
very pure in tone, the lighter ones being ex- 
tremely delicate and clear: to scientific men it 
is of interest, as being a nearer approach to the 

ure color of the solar spectrum than any other 
feewe yellow. Aurcolin mixes well with all 
other colors, forming with blucs a magnificent 
range of brilliant greens; and by the side of 
ultramarine and madder-red, it completes a triad 
of brilliant, permanent, and transparent  primi- 
tive colors. It is absolutely permanent, being 
equally unaffected by long-continued exposure 
to the sun’s rays or to the action of the impure 
gases which may contaminate the atmosphere. 
—London Review. 





Tue Dacuerreotype ANTICIPATED.—In 
a French book, ‘‘Les Fables de Fénélon,” 
which was apparently written for the education 
of the Duc de Bourgoyne, grandson of Louis 
XIV., is an interesting narrative, entitled 
“Voyage Supposen,” 1690. Amongst the 
wonders of which the fable is made up, we 
read,— 


“Tl n’y avait aucun peintre dans tout le pays, 
mais quand ou voulait avoir le portrait d’un ami, 
beau paysage, ou un tableau qui representit 
un quelque autre objet, on mettait de l’eau dans 
de grands bassins d’or et d’argent; puis ou 


opposait cette eau a l’objet qu’on voulait 
peindre. Bientét lean, se congelant devenait 
comme une glace de miroir, ou l’image demeu- 
rait ineffagable. On l’emportait ou l’ou voulait, 
et c’etait un tableau aussi fidéle que les plus 
poli glaces de miroir.” 


The noble Fénélon, when he wrote the above, 
was far from thinking that such a fabulous 
wondeg would one day be a sober reality.— 
London Review. 


EectricaL Currents.—Professor Lamont, 
we learn from the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
has nearly brought his researches on terrestrial 
currents to a close, and has arrived at most re- 
markable results, having succeeded in proving 
that electrical currents on the surface of the 
earth are transmitted in a definite direction, and 
that a perfect correspondence exists between 
them and the variations of the magnet. The 
bearings of the facts established cannot at this 
moment be accurately estimated, but at all 
events electrical and magnetical researches will 
be put upon a new footing by them.—London 
Review. 


Sprite Carrrep To 1Ts Urmost Matie- 
nity.—An ingenious friend of ours says he has 
discovered the secret of Nessus’ Shirt. He says 
it wasa shirt with all the buttons off. It was 
sent to Hercules purposely to annoy him, and 
the effect was, that every time he put it on, the 
absence of the buttons used to put Hercules 
into such a burning rage, that ultimately it was 





the death of him !—Punch. 
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From The Examiner. The success that gives Punch rank as the 
Punch. Re-issue of Vols. 6 and 7 for 18443 | one comic journal of this country makes it the 
Vols. 8 and 9 for 1845. Punch Office :| standard for cheap imitation, and the series of 
Bradbury and Evans. penny comic journals that have come and gone 
Two handsome double volumes of the} during its life have been copyists as far as 
monthly re-issue of Punch have been added | they could of its good manners as well as of © 
to this capital library series since we last| its good humor and fun. It is hard to esti- 
spoke of it. The shrewd and mirthful com- | mate the extent or value of this kind of ser- 
ment upon English political and social life | vice; but it is certainly true that the old rule 
for the years 1844 and 1845 opens as usual | has been reversed, and that in our cheapest 
with the political summary now prefixed to | form of light literature the comic efforts to 
each of the half-yearly volumes, together | amuse, are, however weak, more wholesome 
with such notes as will be necessary hereaf-| and inoffensive than the serious. 
ter, and are partly necessary now, to recallto| Together with the humorous comments in 
mind the incidents and follies of the day that | these volumes upon two years of our politi- 
Punch hit as they flew.. cal and social history, we have the late Mr. 
The Volume for 1844, after the collection | Gilbert Abbot-a-Beckett’s Comic Blackstone, 
of Prize Prefaces in caricature of divers men | Mr. Thackeray’s Jeames’s Diary, his Punch 
of the day wise and foolish, is introduced by | in the East, his travelling Notes of Our Fat’ 
a list of the Peel cabinet, and a serious Po-| Contributor, and his various comic sketches 
litical Summary with side references to car- | of life at Beulah Spa and elsewhere as Punch’s 
icatures based on the more prominent polit-| Commissioner. Here, too, is much of the 
ical events, Notes follow in which every | best work of the late Douglas Jerrold, in- 
jest that requires interpretation, whether| cluding the Complete Letter-Writer and 
among the pictures or the text, is interpreted | Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. As a cur- 
by a resentment in a very few words of the| rent comment on our social history, the vol- 
fact upon which it was founded. In 1844] umes of Punch will have in their way as real, 
Punch had so far done one part of its service | if not as grave, an interest to future students 
to the public that a reference to the editor| as the tomes of any serious historical com- 
of the Satirist in prison reminds us of the|piler. The pencil sketches show the English 
departed reign of libellous and filthy comic | year by year in their habits as they lived, and 
journals, Satirists and Paul Prys, whose end | chronicle incidentally every shift and turn of 
was hastened by the three-pennyworths of| outward fashion, Thus in a pleasant and 
honest wit and wholesome fun that the writ-| handy volume one can recover the whole 
ers and artists of Punch had brought into the | body of English gossip for a bygone year. 
field against them. Until the establishment! To the shelves, then, of all household libra- 
of Punch there had been almost no such thing} ries not yet possessed of their enlivening 
as a sustained serial of social and political | store of wit and wisdom, we commend the 
caricature free from coarseness. The awe! volumes of Punch in this their complete re« 
cess of Punch not only demolished the old issue. They are rich in wholesome comic 
race of Prys and Satirists, but has, by its| thought, and they are, we believe, the best 
strong continuance, gone far to protect the! repertory of comic sketches within the whole 


public against their return with the old spirit range of English and foreign literature. 
in some other form. There has never been a 


line in Punch unreadable by woman or child. | 








CauTION TO WOOLGATHERERS.—To those 
an, el ee oy wRncge se. to run | lication a small work, containing his experience 
the ockarle OF South America, we deg to repeat) « On the Fertilization of British Orchids by 
the Spanish proverb :—Take care, in going in eneens of Taceces.” Ye will for * of 1 
search of wool, that you do not return home 3 a ere vin of seque 
fleeced.—Punch. to his work, the “ Origin of Species.” 


Mr. Caarves Darwin has prepared for pub- 
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From ‘The Eclectic Review. | who have enhanced the sweetness and the 
THE SAD SIDE OF THE HUMORIST’S / lustre of our literature we love as we love 
LIFE. # |Charles Lamb. And to us that character 
WE have often said there are few things has a sanctity which perhaps it may be diffi- 
to us more mysterious, we sometimes think ‘cult for all our readers to forgive us for 
we may even say few things more solemn, feeling. We narrow-minded sectari¢s limit 
than laughter. The popular impression of our sympathies within so contracted a space, 
it, we believe, is, that it is something that that many who have unfortunately lived in 
has sin for a father, and folly for a mother, | a distant fold cannot enlist our more sacred 
and the doctrine is supported by venerable’ and religious love. Yet Charles Lamb has 
authority, which says, “I said of laughter ours. His griefs make him most venerable 
that it is mad.” That last sentence is per- to us. His frailties—we press our fingers 
haps what we even desire to maintain. on our lips when they are mentioned to us. 
That laughter has its spring in a certain We will not hear them spoken of but with 
kind of insanity we do not doubt. But it awe and with fear. His laughter is very 
flows out for healing the heart’s wounds; solemn to us, it has a melancholy cadence: 
and thus, while the highest laughter cer- it is even like an ancient masque set toa 
tainly springs from roots of sadness and solemn music. 
sorrow, one might almost say that, as the | Heroism is a more common virtue than 
heart must ache, its pains turn into experi-| we believe it to be. Perhaps the greatest 
ences ; and as they are uttered to the outer reason of our disbelief is that we have been, 
world, they become grotesquely mirthful, and are capable, most of us, of being heroes 
cheering the sufferer first in himself, and‘ ourselves at a pinch. We are all heroes 
then in his audience. | when we overcome that which threatens to 
Thus Lord Shaftesbury’s well known con- overcome us ; we are all heroes when we are 


clusion, that laughter is born of surprise, if| able to chain some darling desire, or to say - 


true, as no doubt it is, is still only half the! to some powerful passion, Be thou still—I 
truth; it does not look far down into the} disown thee. Charles Lamb, the poor East 
roots of our nature. There is a wonderful | India clerk, with his thin, shivering, timid- 
affinity between the things of sorrow and looking frame and features—he was a hero: 
the things of laughter, and mad merriment, he gave himself no heroic airs—he affected 
is sometimes, and often at no great distance, nothing, and he spoke in no heroic tones; 
from the saddest fellowship with human | but he had that soul which could sustain 
tears. | itself in good convictions in spite of circum- 

It is Thomas Hood, one of the kings of stances. This it isto bea hero. Those of 


laughter, who has so truly said,— you who have read that big, but somewhat 
“ All things are touched with melancholy, unprofitable book—the Life of Moore, may 

- Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, remember his sneers at Lamb. They met 
To feel her fair ethereal wings two or three times, but there could be but 
Weighed down with vile degraded dust, little affinity with each other. How could 
F’en the bright extremes of joy be? If th 
Bring on conclusions of disgust. there rode there was a footman among 
Like the sweet blossoms of the may, poets, Thomas Moore was the man. He 
Whose fragrance ends in must. was not a poet laureate, but what we may 
Oh, give her then her tribute just, rather call a kind of poet lord mayor; he 
Her sighs and tears and musings holy. : : : 
There is no music in the life had an amazing love for the Mansion House, 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; and the lace, and the gold chain, and espe-. 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth cially the turtle soup. We don’t think a 
But has its chord in melancholy. man in our age, with any genius, could at 
There is no character in our English lit-| all match him for the large capacity of appe- 





erature exactly like Charles Lamb—we have | tite he had for these pleasant things. That 
no humorist of so subtle and pensive and literary exquisite, who could never dine com- 
refined an order. There are few characters, | fortably unless he dined at least with a lord, 
| mentions that once upon an occasion he con- 

* . y/ +] > y rho. ¢ 1 ; % 
P+ alge: ancy Y Gols Lend. fo Seve! descended to what he called “a singular 
2. Memorials of Thomas Iood, company ”—in fact, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
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Coleridge, and Charles Lamb! Certainly 
we should also say, and not with a sneer, a 
singular company! Charles Lamb, was, he 
says, ‘‘a clever fellow certainly; and his 
sister, the poor woman who went mad with 
him in the diligence on his way to Paris,” etc. 
These are the words in which this insuffera- 
ble puppy alludes to one of the most touch- 
ing stories of human sorrow and of human 
serenity possible to be told. We will try to 
tell this story to our readers. We have no 
sentimental Thomas Moores among them, 
wr we would not profane the story by recit- 
ing it to them. It is a story of insanity. 
How is it that insanity has such a fascina- 
tion for us? Hereafter, when our health 
shall be fully restored, we shall learn for the 
first time what it is to beinsane. How isit 
that, as we approach the insane, a higher 
veneration of a more tender pity seems to 
flow over us than when we approach any 
other kind of human sorrow? And perhaps 
there is nothing that tends more to right a 
mind hovering on the dizziness of some 
great darkness than some call out of the 
mind upon its watchfulness and sympathy. 
Lamb experienced both these states, he 
knew the dreadfulness of insanity, and he 
knew that strong reaction from the painful 
sense of our own being which comes from 
the claim presented to us by another. 

Lamb was a Londoner. He loved Lon- 
don with a passion as Wordsworth loved the 
lakes, and as Tom Moore loved a lord. 
He writes to Wordsworth :— 


“Separate from the pleasures of your 
company, I don’t now care if I never see a 
mountain in my life. I have passed all my 
days in London, until Ihave formed as many 
ang intense local attachments as any of you 
mountaineers can have done with dead nat- 
ure. The lighted shops of the Strand and 
Fleet Street, the innumerable trades, trades- 
men, and customers, coaches, wagons, play- 
houses ; all the bustle and wickedness round 
about Covent Garden; the watchmen, drunk- 
en scenes, rattles; life awake, if you awake, 
at all the hours of the night ; the impossibility 
of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon 
houses and pavements, the print-shops, the 
old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, 
coffee-houscs, steams of soups from kitch- 
ens, the pantomimes,—London itself a pan- 
tomime and a masquerade,—all these things 
work themselves into my mind, and feed me 
without a power of satiating me. The won- 
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der of these sights impels me into night- 
walks about her crowded streets, and I often 
shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness 
of joy at so much life. All these emotions 
must be strange ; so are your rural emotions 
to me. But consider, what must I have 
been doing all my life, not to have lent 
great portions of my heart with usury to 
such scenes ? ” 


Lamb confessed to a weakness to “a 
town life and a hot supper.” He says 
again :— 

“IT must confess that I am not romance- 
bit about Nature. The earth, the sea, and 
sky,—when all is said,—is but a house to 
dwell in. If the inmates be courteous, and 
good liquors flow like the conduits at an 
old coronation, if they can talk sensibly, and 
feel properly, I have no need to stand star- 
ing upon the gilded looking-glass,—that 
strained my friend’s purse strings in the 
purchase,—nor his five-shilling print over 
the mantelpiece of old Nabbs the carrier,— 
which only betrays his false taste. Just as 
important to me—in a sense—is all the fur- 
niture of my world; eye-pampering, but 
satisfies no heart. Streets, streets, streets, 
markets, theatres, churches, Covent Gar- 
dens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of 
industrious milliners, neat seamstresses, la- 
dies cheapening, gentlemen behind counters 
lying, authors in the streets with spectacles, 
—you may know them one: gait,—lamps 
lit at night, pastry-cook and silver-smith 
shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, 
noise of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic 
watchmen at night, with bucks reeling 
home drunk; if you happen to wake at 
midnight, cries of fire, and stop thief; inns 
of courts, with their learned air, and halls, 
and butteries, just like Cambridge colleges ; 
old book-stalls, ‘ Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons 
on Melancholy,’ and ‘ Religio Medicis,’ on 
every stall. These are thy pleasures, O 
London, with the many sins! O city 
abounding in ——, for these may Keswick 
and her giant brood go hang?” 


“God made the country, and man made 
the town,” and for this very reason it is that 
man will like the town the best. It must be 
a simple and an innocent, if a high nature, 
that can endure a life in the country: it is a 
test of mental health to grow there. Lux- 
ury, no doubt, finds itself most at home in 
London, in the gay town; so also does the 
nature fearful of itself. Prone to humanity, 
Lamb lived in London before London had 
stepped out to the suburbs on every side. 
London is, no doubt, the very metropolis of 
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cheap pleasures—it spoils us for other liv- 
ing ; but what are all these compared to its 
painful interests, its many-voiced, its many- 
featured humanity—its loud sounding and 
most tragic woes—its lighter shades of pleas- 
ant comedy—its glaring streets—its darker 
lanes — its illuminated bridges —its dear, 
magnificent, gloriously nasty river—its rural 
retreats on every side? Don’t talk to us of 
mountains ; there is one thing in our streets 
you shall look for in vain in country towns 
or rural scenes—the dear, quaint, beautiful, 
old book-stall. 

Christ’s School was, we dare say, a very 
different looking building eighty years since. 
While the great city still roared around, 
there were two lads in that school destined 
to paths in life how different, yet to be linked 
together by friendship till dissolved by death 
in 1834; one of them has, in grand words, 
immortalized by a graphic touch the other. 
“Come back into memory, like as thou wert 
in the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope 
like a fiery column before thee, the dark pil- 
lar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
logician—metaphysician—bard! How have 
I seen the casual passer through the clois- 
ters stand still entranced with admiration— 
while he weighed the disproportion between 
the speech and the garb of the young Miran- 
dula—to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and 
sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jambli- 
chus, or Plotinus,—for even in those days 
thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic 
draughts—or reciting Homer in his Greek, 
or Pindar—while the walls of the old Grey 
Friars re-cchoed to the accents of the in- 
spired charity boy!” So spake the one 
schoolfellow of the other. He whoso spake 
was, at that period, a gentle, amiable boy; 
he had been born in Crown Office Row, in 
the inner Temple, he had thus moved from 
‘cloister to cloister; his weak and nervous 
frame rendered him unfit for the athletic ex- 
ercises of his comrades, and so by master and 
by scholars, he was an indulged lad ; he had 
an infirmity of speech, too, but his gentle- 
ness was such that one of his schoolfellows 
testifies of him he never heard his name 
mentioned without the addition of Charles, 
although he was the only boy of his name 


clear brown, with an expression which might 
lead you to think he was of Jewish descent ; 
his eyes were not of the same color: one 
was hazel, the other had specks of gray in 
the iris; his step was slow and peculiar, add- 
ing to the staid appearance of the figure.” 
Without doubt, what some would call a milk- 
sop of a boy—without energy or fitness for 
the great work of life. Weshallsee. This 
lad, the schoolfellow and the friend and eu- 
logist of Coleridge, the young monk, the 
lonely stutterer, was Charles Lamb. When 
Lamb left Christ’s Hospital he very shortl? 
obtained some trifling appointment, first in 
the South Sea House, and afterwards in the 
East India House. When Lamb died his 
sister survived him. Judge Talfourd wrote 
his life and edited his remains; but when 
Mary Lamb died, the same admiring and ad. 
mirable editor published another volume, 
and then all about Lamb was fully known, 
and then for the first time was understood 
the foundation of that reverent eulogy which 
William Wordsworth placed upon the coffin 
of his friend “ Lamb, the frolic and the gen- 
tle.” 
“To a good man of most dear memory 
This stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
From the great city where he first drew breath, 
Was reared and taught, and humbly earned his 
bread, 
To the strict labors of the merchant’s desk 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
‘Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress 
His spirit; but the recompense was high— 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful sire ; 
Affections warm as sunshine, free as air! 
And when the precious hour of leisure came, 
Knowledge and wisdom, gained from converse 


sweet 
With books, or while he ranged the crowded 
streets 


With a keen eye, and overflowing heart : 

So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 

And poured out truth in works by thoughtfal 
love 

Inspired—works potent over smiles and tears. 

And as round mountain-tops the lightning 
plays, 

Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 

As from a cloud of some grave sympathy, 

Humor, and wild instinctive wit, and all 

The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 

From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 





Ilad been derived the name he bore—a name, 
Wherever Christian altars have been raised, 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence ; 


in the school. “While others were all fire | ‘}u1 if in him meeknoss at times gave way, 
° | Provoked Out OF herself by troubles strange 

and play, he stole along with all the self- Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 

Siiil, at the centre of his being, lodged 

\ soul by resignation sacrificed ; 


concentration of a young monk;” - “his 


countenance was so mild—his complexion 
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And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 

That innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to abide in him, 
Charity, ’mid the multitude of sins 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 

To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 
O, he was good, if e’er a good man lived !” 


We lay our hand upon those two volumes, 
and they seem to us cheerfully painfully af- 
fecting. So we say we have all our pub- 
lished and our unpublished life ; there are our 
works which the world sees, and criticises, 
and rudely comments upon; but beneath all 
that, in all of us there is a better life. Poor 
Lamb! his essays and his poems are very 
droll and quaint, weird, quiet wonderful 
things in their way—things that some of us 
do for our parts distinctly prefer to Macau- 
lay’s Essays, and Childe Harolds,and Giaours, 
and things of that sort; and the writer, a 
quaint, queer, black dwarf sort of a man, 
somehow suggesting a deformity altogether 
in providential plans, a sort of thing for sen- 
timental Tom Moores to shoot their peas 
at, a kind of book-stall haunting scarecrow, 
with that wild, frightened timid look of his; 
a man lonely, reserved, just keeping himself 
in his plain way in quiet London apartments 
with his sister—sometimes, too, we fear to 
say, a little the worse for— 

Well, we must not be ungenerous: Lamb 
was really no teetotaller. And then he dies, 
and his sister dies, and then it is found that 
this poor great soul has been the centre of 
tragedies which make Shakspeare’s light in 
comparison, that all life long the curtains of 
a lonely woe hang round him, that all life 
long he was listening to the voice of love 
informing his sense of duty, and that all life 
long he was shadowed by evils which some- 
times compelled him to infirmities—a poor 
meek spirit, fainting often beneath a load too 
hard almost to bear. 

“Islington,” writes Lamb to Coleridge, 
“possibly you would not like, to me ’tis 
classical ground.” And we know something 
that will make all grounds classical, do we 
not? There was a fair-haired maid, one 
Anna, of whom we hear very little; but 
there are two or three sweet sonnets ad- 
dressed rather to a memory than to her. 
The young man was walking about Islington 
fields, in 1795 and 1796, and looking forward 
to promotion in the India House, and to the 
pleasant sweetness of coming times. At this 
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time he lodged with his father and mother 
and sister, in Little Queen Street, Holborn ; 
there had been insanity in the family—Lamb 
himself had not escaped. But in 1796, the 
whole current of his life was changed; his 
sister in a fit of insanity, killed their mother. 
The father was a poor, bed-ridden man, the 
mother had been an infirm invalid; and the 
way in which Charles now rose to the great- 
ness of the trial was as sublime as is the rec- 
ord of his feelings. A jury instantly returned 
a verdict of insanity; he wrote to Coleridge, 
“‘ My poor, dear, dearest sister, the unhappy 
and unconscious instrument of the Almighty’s 
judgments on our house, is restored to her 
senses.” His had been the hand which had 
snatched the knife from his sister’s grasp. 
“T hope,” he says, ‘for Mary I can answer, 
but I hope that through life Z shall never 
have less recollection, nor a fainter impres- 
sion of what has happened, than I have now. 
It is not a light thing, nor meant by the Al- 
mighty to be received lightly; I must be 
serious, circumspect, and deeply religious 
through life; and by such means, may both 
of us escape madness in future, if it so please 
the Almighty.” ‘ He wrested,” says Judge 
Talfourd, “his leisure hours now from Col- 
eridge and poetry to amuse the dotage of his 
father ; and he watched over his own return- 
ing sense of enjoyment, when it came after 
a long interval, with a sort of holy, jealous 
apprehension lest he should forget too soon 
the terrible visitation of heaven.” We must 
not have our readers think hard things of 
Mary Lamb, poor thing! do we not know 
that it is in madness, in insanity, that souls 
of gentlest mould rush forth with most fierce 
and cruel heat? do not mock us when we 
say that Mary Lamb was as gentle as her 
name. How Wordsworth and his sister 
loved her, and Bernard Barton and his sis- 
ter, and Talfourd—they all loved the meek, 
gentle, unconscious victim of so dreadful a 
deed: you will call it hallucination, but the 
poor creature always believed that a short 
time after the tragedy her mother came to 
her in her dreams, and forgave her and 
blessed her. ‘She never shrank,” says 
Talfourd, “from alluding to her mother 
when any topic connected with her own 
youth made such a reference in other respects 
natural.” She shared her brother’s genius, 
and her “Tales from Shakspeare,” and 
‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,” and her ‘‘ Poems 
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for Children,” have made her name the fa- 
vorite in a select, if not a large circle of read- 
ers. After the tragedy, poor Charles began 
to study for the family; their means were 
very limited, but he determined that his sis- 
ter should not go to Bethlem, but to an hos- 
pital or private asylum. “ If,” said he, “ my 
father, an old servant maid, and I, can’t live, 
and live comfortably, on £130 or £120 a 
year, we ought to burn by slow fires; and I 
almost would, that Mary might not go to 
Bethlem.” And he consecrated himself as 
by a sacramental vow to become henceforth 
through life the protector of his sister. 
‘There was another brother, John Lamb; he 


was well-to-do—he had taken his ease in the | 


world, he was not fit himself to struggle with 
difficulties, nor was he accustomed to throw 
himself in their way: he said, “ Charles, you 
must take care of yourself, you must not 
abridge yourself of a single pleasure you 
have been used to,” etc. With his rich 
brother, Charles stands in very strong and 
beautiful contrast. His letters to Coleridge 
in those days are very painful. ‘ With me,” 
he says, “the former things have passed 
away, and I have something more to do than 
to feel.” 


“T have never,” he says, “‘ been otherwise 
than collected and calm; I preserved a tran- 
quillity which bystanders may have construed 
into indifference. Is it folly or sin to say 
that it was a religious principle that most 
supported me? I felt that I had something 
else to do thin to regret. On that first even- 
ing my aunt was lying insensible, to all ap- 
pene like one dying: my father, with 

is poor forehead plastered over, from a 
wound he had received from a daughter, 
dearly loved by him, and who loved him no 
less dearly; my mother, a dead and mur- 
dered corpse in the next room: yet I was 
wonderfully supported. I closed not my 
eyes in sleep that night, but lay without ter- 
rors and without despair.” 


In the same letter he says again :— 


“ Within a day or two after the fatal one, 
we dressed for dinner a tongue, which we had 
salted for some time in the house. As I sat 
down a feeling like remorse struck me; this 
tongue poor Mary got for me, and can I 
partake of it now when she is far away? A 
thought occurred and relieved me; if I give 
into this way of feeling there is not a chair, 
a room, an object in our rooms that will not 
awaken the keenest griefs ; I must rise above 
such weaknesses. I hope this was not want 
true feeling.” ° 


| On another occasion, where it seemed that 
‘some who had come to visit were too un- 
| mindful of the presence of death, he says: 
“In an agony of emotion, I found my way 
mechanically to the adjoining room, and fell 
on my knees by the side of her coffin, asking 
forgiveness of Heaven and sometimes of her 
for forgetting her so soon.” 

By and by his father died. Until this 
took place, the release of his sister was im- 
| possible. Even then her other brother op- 

posed her discharge, and there was some ter- 
'ror lest the parish authorities might institute 
proceedings, placing her life at the disposal 
|of the crown. But Charles came to her de- 
liverance; he satisfied all parties who had 
power to oppose her release by his solemn 
engagement that he would take her under 
his care for life. He faithfully kept his 
word; she left the asylum and took up her 
abode for life with her brother. His income 
then was little more than £100 a year—he 
was about twenty-two years of age ; so they 
set forth together on their journey, his com- 
panion thus endeared to him by the strange 
|calamity. Moreover, love has not been 
thought an easy thing to overcome; he had 
been, with all the tenderness of his nature, 
passionately attached to a young lady resid- 
ing among the “ pleasant Islington fields.” 
Our readers will not call him a dreaming 
poet—will they P—when we tell them that he 
renounced all those hopes. There were 
woods not far from Islington then it seems, 
and the foolish fellow frequented these 
“shades that mocked bis step with many a 
wandering glade,” and wrote sonnets to the 
past, and soon. We think, reader, you will 
not judge him very harshly; perhaps you 
will even think with us, that there was no- 
bility and martyrdom in this. In those 
days he tried to appropriate to himself the 
language of John Woolman, “ Small treas- 
ure to a resigned mind is sufficient. How 
happy is it to be content with a little; to 
live in humility, and feel that in us which 
breathes out this language, Abba, Father.” 
And again he says, “ I am recovering—God 
be praised for it—a healthiness of mind, 
something like calmness ; but I want more 
religion—JI am jealous of human helps and 
leaning places. I rejoice in your good for- 
tunes. May God at the last settle you! 
You have had many and painful trials; hu- 
manly speaking, they are going to end; but 
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we should rather pray that discipline may at- 
tend us through the whole of our lives. A 
careless and a dissolute spirit has advanced 
upon me with large strides ; pray God that 
my present afflictions may be sanctified to 
me!” He says again, “ It is a great object 
with me to live near town, where we shall be 
much more private, and to quit a house and 
neighborhood where poor Mary’s disorder, 
so frequently recurring, has made us a sort 
of marked people; we can be nowhere pri- 
vate, except in the midst of London.” He 
speaks of a visit paid to Oxford, particularly 
gratifying to him, but he says, “ it was to a 
family where I could not take Mary with me, 
and Iam afraid there.is something of dis- 
honesty in any pleasures I take without her.” 
Coleridge had been desirous to reccive her 
into his house, but Lamb replied, “I con- 
sider her as perpetually on the brink of 
madness. I think you would almost make 
her dance within an inch of the precipice ; 
she must be with duller fancies and cooler 
intellects. I know a young man of this de- 
scription, who has suited her these twenty 
years and may do s0 still, if we are one day 
restored to each other.” We have quoted 
these passages from Lamb’s lctters because 
they illustrate the sweet tenderness of that 
gentle nature: and so, from twenty to sixty 
they went forth together. 

We have already said that Mary Lamb 
shared the literary leisure of her brother: 
in the composition of “Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,” that charming thing, and the “ Sto- 
ries from Shakspeare,” some hours were 
passed. But there was another side to their 
lovely devotedness, and the giant sorrow was 
constantly impending over them through 
life ; often she had to leave her brother, she 
learned to know the premonitory symptoms 
of an attack. When the holidays came 
round, the relicf and the charm of the year, 
they set forth together, but if they ventured 
to do so, Miss Lamb carefully packed her- 
self a straight waistcoat in their trunk; it 
was their constant companion, as the symp- 
toms made themselves known by restless- 
ness, low fever, inability to sleep. She gently 
prepared her brother for the terrible duty he 
had to perform ; and thus, unless he could 
stave off the terrible separation till Sunday, 


obliged him to ask leave of absence from the | 
office as if for a day’s pleasure, some quaint | 
and witty dissimulation hiding the bleeding 
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heart. ‘There was no tinge of insanity 
discernible in her manner to the most ob- 
servant eye; not even in the distressful pe- 
riods when premonitory symptoms apprised 
her of its approaeh ; ” and when the fearful 
time came upon her she poured forth all the 
memories of events and persons of her 
younger years; then, too, in her rambling 
and broken words she would give brilliant 
descriptions of bygone days, fancying her- 
self with the richly brocaded dames of the 
times of Queen Anne and George I. Tal- 
fourd speaks of these as jewelled words and 
speeches, like those running through the 
works of the old masters of comedy. These 
were the states in which she was separated 
from her brother. On one occasion, Mr. 
Charles Lloyd, a well-known name and well- 
loved friend, met them slowly pacing together 
a little footpath in Hoxton fields, built over 
now: they were both weeping bitterly. 
When he foined them he found they were 
taking their solemn way to the accustomed 
asylum. Is not such grief as venerable as 
it is awful ? and do you not love already and 
revere Charles Lamb ? 

Thus, however slight hitherto may have 
been the reader’s acquaintance with Lamb, 
we must have interested him in the writings 
as well as the character of one of the mighti- 
est masters of humor. Perhaps the reader 
willask us, Whatis humor? Humor, then, 
is the grief-of life—as satire is the wrath of 
life. Humor is, therefore, the literature of 
tears, as satire is the literature of a fiery 
scorn. He to whom has been given a ten- 
der nature, a large sympathy with the grief 
of others, and a quick wit to scize and place 
in juxtaposition ideas, will be a humorist. 
Such natures interpret universal agonies by 
their own; the anguish they feel, but can- 
not relieve, produces in thema divine hy- 
steria, a misery over the anguish of the 
world. This is really the pleasure of the 
pun—this is the pleasure of the practical 
joke and of the rich humors in such passages 
as these, in which our writer laments the 
abolition of the custom of observing saints’ 
days in public offices :— 


“Not that in my anxious detail of the 
many commodities incidental to the life of a 
public office I would be thought blind to 
certain flaws, which a cunning carper might 
be able to pick in this Joseph’s vest. And 
here I must have leave, in the fulness of my 
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soul, to regret the abolition, and doing-away- | is but a vulgar luxur , compared with that 
with altogether, of those consolatory inter-| which those enjoy who come together for 
stices, and sprinklings of freedom, through | the purpose of more complete, abstracted 
the four seasons,—the red-letter days, now | solitude. This is the loneliness ‘ to be felt.’ 
become, to all intents and purposes, dead-|The Abbey Church of Westminster hath 
letter days. There was Paul and Stephen, | nothing so solemn, so spirit-soothing, as the 
and Barnabas— naked walls and benches of a Quaker’s 
“ Andrew and John, men famous in old times | Meeting. Here are no tombs, no inscription, 


ptt . vs . “ sands, ignoble things, 
ony ag ll - fact ye ing Dropp’d from the ruined sides of kings— 
I remember their effigies, by the same token, | but here is something, which throws an- 
in the old Basket Prayer-Book. There | tiquity herself into the foreground—Silence 
hung Peter in his uneasy posture — holy | eldest of things—language of old Night— 
Bartlemy in the troublesome act of flaying, | primitive discourser—to which the insolent 
after the famous Marsyas by Spagnoletti. | decays of mouldering grandeur have but ar- 
——I honored them all, and could almost | rived by a violent, and, as we may say, un- 
have wept the defalcation of Iscariot—so | natural, progression.” 
much did we love to keep holy memories sa- a é ‘ 
ered; only methought I a little grudged at| We think there is no paper more touch- 
the coalition of the better Jude with Simon— | ing, than that by our beloved penman, called 
clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, Dream Children. We think it reminds us 
to makeup one poor gaudy-day between that that gentle Anna, the fair-haired maid 
them—as oe Senay unworthy of the dis-| with whom he wandered through the fields 
ppmeation. : and woods about Islington, often came to 
We have always felt that the most pain-| his memory. He tells us in the Essays of 
ful feature in the humor of Lamb is its in- | Elia how, as children love to listen to stories 
tense secretiveness ; surprise, and therefore | about their elders, when they were children, 
eecretiveness is the element, the very aroma | how his little ones came one night throng- 
of all humor, of all wit—what we have just} ing about him to hear about their Great- 
called the unexpected juxtaposition of ideas; | grandmother Field, and the great house in 
but the secretiveness of Lamb was, even for Norfolk ; oh, it is pitiful the way he went 
a humorist, in whom we expect it, extraor-|on with those children—how he told them 
dinary. We have no doubt that, origi- | stories about their pretty dead mother—how 
naliy, he had a nature singularly brooding, |for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
and perhaps even to be called reserved, but | yet persisting ever, he courted the fair Alice ; 
by the possession of his sorrows he became | then he suddenly turns to little Alice, and 
himself conscious of a territory of internal | saw the soul of the first Alice looking out of 
emotion. All his essays read like that quiet | her eyes with such reality of re-present- 
humor which a man enjoys to himself, | ment,— 


whether any one enjoys with him or not;! «That I became in doubt which of them 
few writings strike us as having such in- | stood there before me, or whose that bright 
wardness—hence what subtle weird touches | hair was; and while I stood gazing, both 
abound in those pages. Who has not felt |the ‘children gradually grew fainter to my 
that subtle sentiment he expresses in his | View, receding, and still receding, till noth- 
papers on the Quakers’ Meeting, when he | ing at last but two mournful features were 
gays :— | seen in the uttermost distance, which, with- 
“There are wounds which an imperfect > Sam samany Sypeanes ery 
solituds cannot heal. By imperfect I mean | = ee e yids —_ "4 a 
that which a man enjoyeth by himself. Can | hild f Ali i B, aoe ae 
‘there be no sympathy without the gubble of | oo pot ] ~s hs a _. bol 
a ym * _o™ | are nothing, less than nothing, an¢ ams. 
words ? away with this inhuman, shy, single, | B:  teeg: Frere 


ne eller ype Mme mines tari GC We are only what might have been, and 
shade-anci-cavern-hunting sol.tariness, Give | must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe, 
me, Mastcr Zimmermann, « sympathetic | 


, i sedi a ,millions of ages before we have existence 
solitude. ‘To pace alone in th cloisters, or | and a name,’/——and immediately awaking 
side-aisles of some cathedral, time-strick- : 
en :— 




















I found myself quietly seated in my bache- 
lor’s arm-chair, where I had fallen aslcep 


“Or under hanging mowtains, with the faithful Bridget unchanged by my 
Or by the fall of fountain : side.” , 























This is the very trick of humor; and we 
have another illustration in the essay on the 
Behavior of Married People to each other 
in Company :— 


“But what I complain of is, that they 
carry this preference so undisguisedly, they 
perk it up in the faces of us single people so 
shamelessly, you cannot be in their company 
a moment without being made to feel, by 
some indirect hint or open ayowal, that you 
are not the object of this preference. Now 
there are some things which give no offence, 
while implied or taken for granted merely ; 
but expressed, there is much offence in 
them. Ifa man were to accost the first 
homely featured or plain dressed young 
woman of his acquaintance, and tell her 
bluntly, that she was not handsome or rich 
enough for him, and he could not marry 
her, he would deserve to be kicked for his 
ill manners; yet no less is implied in the 
fact, that, having access and opportunity of 
putting the question to her, he has never yet 
thought fit to do it. The young woman un- 
derstunds this as clearly as if it were put 
into words ; but no reasonable young woman 
would think of making this the ground of 
a quarrel. Just as little right have a mar- 
ried couple to tell me by speeches, and looks 
that are scarce less plain than speeches, that 
I am not the happy man,—the lady’s choice. 
It is enough that I know I am not ; I donot 
want this perpetual reminding.” 

“ Nothing is to me more distasteful than 
that entire complacency and satisfaction 
which beam in the countenances of a new- 
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** Like as the arrows in the hand of the 
giant even so are the young children:’ sq 
says the excellent office in our Prayer-book 
appointed fcr the churching of women, 
‘Happy is the man that hath his quiver fulf 
of them.’ So say I; but then don’t let him 
discharge his quiver upon us that are weapon- 
less ;—let them be arrows, but not to gall 
and stick us.” ' 


This is the consolation for that grief of lifes 
thus, while it sits before the blazing coal 
and makes faces in fire-forms of old days) 
old sweethearts or wives, dead and buried, 
—disappointments, — rising — falling, built 
and vanishing in the firelight,—while. the 
candle burns to the socket, the reality of re- 
presentment comes, and first one hot tear, 
then another, then another,—for those drops 
are too thick to come in a shower,—they 
trickle like water from a well dug in the 
sand, then, fancy unites itself with humor, 
and both flow in upon the tear and unite in 
one drop; and pictures cheerful, and per- 
haps almost farcical, of what might have 
been start to the eye, and the heart relieves 
itself by its dreams, dreams like all dreams, 
—grotesque, because born of aberration. 
Despair was the canvas on which they were 





limned, and grief painted them, and emotion 
gave colors to them, and ignorance laughed 
at them, and said, Ah! ah! the merry hu- 
morist, what a happy, light-hearted creature 


married couple,—in that of the lady partic- | he is! while he was “sitting alone and 
ularly; it tells you that her lot is disposed | keeping silence, because he had borne it on 
of in this world ; that youcan have no hopes | him,” his hands pressed upon eyes, and the 
of her. It is true, I have none; nor wishes tears bursting through them, and a groan 





either, perhaps; but this is one of those | 
truths which ought, as I said before, to be | 
taken for granted, not expressed.” 

“But what I have spoken of hitherto is | 
nothing to the airs which these creatures | 
give themselves when they come, as they | 
generally do, to have children. When I 
consider how little of a rarity children are,— | 
that every street and blind alley swarms 
with them,—that the poorest people com- | 
monly have them in most abundance,—that 
there are few marriages that are not blest 
with at least one of these bargains,—how 
often they turn out ill, and defeat the fond 
hopes of their parents, taking to vicious 
courses which end in poverty, disgrace, the 
gallows, cic.—I cannot for my life tell what 
cause for pride there can possibly be in hav- 
ing them. If they were young phenixes, 
indeed, that were born but one in a year, 
there might be a pretext, but when they are 
so common——” 


| 
| 


bursting from his heart and the exclama- 
tion, “*O God ! why hast thou made all men 
in vain.” Such is the humorist. 

Thus we have maintained that the humor- 
ist is born and taught—he is the representa- 
tive of the grief of life. It is the fruit of 
excitement, the nerves roused to intensity on 
fire. Who does not know how excitement 
produces its own reaction? There are no 
letters in our language which so overflow 
with the keenest and richest fun as those ‘of 
Lamb : it is not merely that we have here a 
light, sportful grace, like those of Madame 
Sévigné ; often from some queer and drol. 
association the more serious underlying pur- 
pose is most visible. He was never wanting 
in what at any time compelled hilarious 
laughter. He wrote to Moxon: “ We sleep 
three in a bed, here; my bedfellows are 
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cough and cramp.” He was a remorseless | with a solicitude and apprehension, yet not 
punster ; indeed, he could scarcely open his | such as, stained with fear, dim the expand- 
lips without dropping out some queer incon- | 198 ¢yelids of mortal infants, but as if to 
gruity ; he sometimes almost seemed to la- explore its path in those its unhereditary 


bor after those most laughable by their very | palaces— what an inextinguisbable titter 


. a ‘ | that time spared not celestial visages! Nor 
absurdity. His ideas startled by their re- | wanted there to my seeming—oh the inex- 
moteness—it did sometimes seem that his | plicable simpleness of dreams !—bowls of 


humors took strange flights. It will be | that cheering nectar, 
readily noticed, that in his humor of char- 
acter, he descends into the nicest detail ; |Nor were wanting faces of female minis- 
like Dickens, he interests his readers in a | trants,—stricken in years, as it might seem, 
large variety of varied people, and their |—so dexterous were those heavenly attend- 
idiosyncracies are sketched with a fine,|ants to counterfeit kindly similitudes of 
subtle, discriminating hand; but from these | earth, to greet, with terrestrial child-rites 
he starts at a bound to some of the most | the young present, which earth had made to 





«— Which mortals caudle call below. 





perplexing of casuistical questions—yet they | "©2%<"- 


are rather suggested than discussed. The 
judgment of Lamb was remarkable for its 
healthy synthetic unity, while his humor was 
full of the finest and nicest personal analy- 
sis; he was a shrewd observer, if observation 
that can be called which receives its knowl- 
edge rather by painful sympathy than by any 
close or pointed scrutiny. How much of 
this appears in that singular piece :— 


THE CHILD ANGEL; A DREAM. 
“TI chanced upon the prettiest, oddest, 


“ Then were celestial harpings heard, not 
in full symphony as those by which the 
spheres are tutored; but, as loudest instru- 
ments on earth speak oftentimes, mufiled ; 
so to accommodate their sound the better 
to the weak ears of the imperfect-born. 
And, with the noise of those subdued sound- 
ings, the Angelet sprang forth, fluttering 
its rudiments of pinions—but forthwith 
flagged and was recovered into the arms of 
those full-winged angels. And a wonder it 
was to see how, as years went round in 
heaven—a year in dreams is as a day—con- 
|tinually its white shoulders put forth buds 








fantastical thing of a dream the other night, | of wings, but wanting the perfect angelic 
that you shall hear of. I had been reading | nutriment, anon was shorn of its aspiring, 
* Loves of the Angels,’ and went to bed with | and fell fluttering—still caught by angel 
my head full of speculations, suggested by | hands—forever to put forth shoots, and to 


that extraordinary legend. It had given 
birth to innumerable conjectures; and, I re- 
member the last waking thought, which I 
gave expression to on my pillow, was a sort 
of wonder ‘ what could come of it.’ 

**J was suddenly transported, how or 
whither I could scarcely make out—but to 
some celestial region. It was not the real 
heavens neither—not the downright Bible 
heaven—but a kind of fairy-land heaven, 
about which a poor human fancy may have 
leave to sport and air itself, I will hope, 
without presumption. 

* Methought—what wild things dreams 
are!—I was present—at what would you 
imagine ?—at an angel’s gossiping. 

*“ \hence it came, or how it came, or 
who bid it come, or whether it came purely 
of its own head, neither you nor I know— 
but there lay, sure enough, wrapt in its lit- 
tle cloudy swaddling-bands—a Child Angel. 

* Sun-threads—filmy beams—ran through 
the celestial napery of what seemed its 
pooaee cradle. All the winged orders 

overed round, watching when the new- 
born should open its yet closed eyes ; which, 
wher it did, first one, and then the other— 


fall fluttering, because its birth was not of 
the unmixed vigor of heaven. 

‘And a name was given to the Babe 
Angel, and it was to be called Ge-Urania, 
because its production was of earth and 
heaven. 

“ And it could not taste of death, by rea- 
son of its adoption into immortal palaces ; 
but it was to know weakness and reliance 
and the shadow of human imbecility ; and it 
went with a lame gait; but in its goings it 
exceeded all mortal children in grace and 
swiftness. Then pity first sprang up in an- 
gelic bosoms; and yearnings—like the hu- 
man—touched them at the sight of the 
immortal lame one. 

“ And with pain did then first those Intui- 
tive Essences, with pain and strife, to their 
natures—not grief—put back their bright in- 
telligences, and reduce their ethereal minds, 
schooling them to degrees and slower proc- 
esses, so to adapt their lessons to the grad- 
ual illumination—as must needs be—of the 
half-earth-born ; and what intuitive notices 
they could not repel,—by reason that their 
nature is, to know all things at once,—the 
half-heavenly novice, by the better part of 
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its nature, aspired to receive into its under- 
standing; so that Humility and Aspiration 
went on even-paced in the instruction of the 
glorious Amphibium. 

“ But, by reason that Mature Humanity 
is too gross to breathe the air of that super- 
subtile region, its portion was, and is, to be 
a child forever. 

“And because the human part of it 
might not press into the heart and inwards 
of the palace of its adoption, those full-nat- 
ured angels tended it by turns in the pur- 
lieus of the palace, where were shady groves 
and rivulets, like this green earth from which 
it came: so Love, with Voluntary Humility, 
waited upon the entertainment of the new- 
adopted. 

‘And myriads of years rolled round,—in 
dreams Time is nothing,—and still it kept, 
and is to keep, perpetual childhood, and is 
the Tutelar Genius of Childhood upon earth, 
and still goes lame and lovely. 

“ By the banks of the river Pison is seen, 
lone sitting by the grave of the terrestrial 
Adah, whom the angel Nadir loved, a Child ; 
but not the same which I sawin heaven. A 
mournful hue overcasts its lineaments ; nev- 
ertheless, a correspondency is between the 
child by the grave, and that celestial orphan, 
whom I saw above; and the dimness of the 
grief upon the heavenly, isa shadow or em- 
blem of that which stains the beauty of the 
terrestrial. And this correspondency is not 
to be understood but by dreams. 

“And in the archives of heaven I had 
grace to read, how that once the angel Na- 
dir, being exiled from his place for mortal 
passion, upspringing on the wings of paren- 
tal love (such power had parental love for a 
moment to suspend the else-irrevocable law) 
appeared for a brief instant in his station, 
and, depositing a wondrous Birth, straight- 
way disappeared, and the palaces knew him 
no more. «And this charge was the self-same 
Babe, who goeth lame and lovely—but Adah 
sleepeih by the river Pison.” 


Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb were 
friends. In the peculiarity of their genius, 
there was much that was atwin. Both were 
humorists ; both were most incorrigible and 
pre-eminent punsters. We have always felt 
that Hood did injustice to the higher forms 
of his genius by his incessant punning. 
Now, there can be no doubt this spirit of 
fun-seeking does produce a most unhealthy 
state of mind. Weconfess, while we do en- 
joy a piece of mere drollery in verse as much 
as most, it is to us quite mournful to see 
genius expending itself on incessant work 


like this. We can enjoy an Ingoldsby Le- 
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gend. A volume of them, and a volume of 
them by a clergyman is too much. Some 
men have some distressing personal deform- 
ity of eye or lip. If they choose to turn this 
for a moment into a matter of personal joke, 
we may admire the heroism; but if they 
prefer to make it the topic for a continued 
table-talk, it becomes disgusting, and gives, 
to our mind, an unpleasant impression of 
moral sensibility. Some of the ‘* Miscella- 
nies ” of Mr. Thackeray are in this way, we 
will maintain it, miserable trash, very un- 
worthy of the high artist-power of the au- 
thor of “Vanity Fair.” The professed 
punster—we do not mean the cheerful and 
sunny heart, compelled frequently to see a 
drollery, and to say it, and to charm a com- 
pany by it, but we say the professed punster 
—is like the editor of Punch, he is com- 
pelled to look especially after the funny side 
of things; and while these gentlemen sneer 
at those who are perpetually taking the seri- 
ous side of life, we think they will also ad- 
mit that it cannot be morally invigorating 
to be perpetually assuming the funny side of 
life. Such is not the character of the true 
humorist. Such men cannot claim Shak- 
speare as of their side and school. There 
are many infinite varieties of distance be- 
tween the drollery of a clown’ at the coun- 
try fair and “ The Voyages of Captain Lem- 
uel Gulliver.” Yet even poor clown at the 
country fair, who shall say to what extent 
the pinchings of poverty and the sense of 
moral degradation, in a nature originally 
cast in a mould of gentleness and thought, 
have produced all those spasmodic contor- 
tions of body and of speech? We have 
seen those poor things, and have always felt 
that these, too, were some of the writhings 
of a soulin pain. We care little what our 
friends will think or say: the comicalities of 
Thomas Hood are of little worth in our 
mind compared with the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
or the “ Haunted House.” But now it be- 
comes quite noticeable that, in his soul, the 
frolicsomeness of which for the most part 
was only seen, there was within the soul the 
tragic element. The soul of the true hu- 
morist comes out in the “ Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” and in a multitude of other things 
and lines which convey the sense of awe and 
mystery. No true humorist ever spoke long 
without showing to you how he was smitten 
with the sense of the solemnity of life and 
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its infinite environments. Thomas Hood 
seems to revel in a sea of funny and comi- 
cal suggestion; but this will certainly not 
be the principal impression produced by his 
writings. The bright things in ‘ Hood’s 
Own” go fizzing about like squibs and 
crackers on a Fifth of November night. It 
may seem a singular thing to say, but Hood 
had not the intense humanness, the pitying 
interest of Lamb. What roused him was 
injustice and wrong and sorrow. To Lamb, 
everybody was interesting, and he made 
every being he saw, or attempted to de- 
scribe, most human and iuteresting. He 
had in this particular the faculty of Dickens 
and Shakspeare. The humor of Hood lay 
nearer to the abstract. He saw the pitiful 
conditions of things, and of persons, but he 
did not see “every man in his own hu- 
mors;” and while he was assuredly a hu- 
morist and not a satirist, his genius drew 
nearer to the satiric form. This is well il- 
lustrated in the two polemical “ Disputa- 
tions” of Lamb in reply to Southey, and 
Hood in reply to Rae Wilson. Both are 
remarkable. Hood’s “ Ode” is well known. 
Some passages are among the happiest of 
our author’s efforts; but they are se very 
well known, that it would only be a waste 
of our limited space to quote what all our 
readers have in their memory. Lamb, in 
his reply to Southey, stands on higher 
ground, and expresses himself with his more 
vefined and subtler sense, Southey had, in 
@ semi-jocular vein, hinted in the Quar- 
terly that Lamb, in the ‘“ Essays of Elia,” 
had manifested only “a want of sounder re- 
ligious feeling to be as delightful as it was 
original.” It was a most unkind and un- 
just remark, especially unwarranted from 
such a man. Lamb felt it severely. He 
wrote to Bernard Barton :— 


“ He might have spared an old friend such 
a construction of a few careless flights that 
meant no harm to religion. If all his un- 
guarded expressions on the subject were to 
be collected— But I love Southey, and will 
not retort. I hate his Review, and his be- 
ing a reviewer. The hint he has dropped 
will knock the sale of the book on the head, 
which was almost at a stop before. Let it 
stop! There is corn in Egypt, while there’s 
cash in Leadenhall! You and I are some- 
thing besides being writers, thank God!” 


But he did retort, in one of the most re- 





markable pieces of composition in our lan- 
guage, of course in prose—a piece of sly, 
dexterous, English. It is,as in a mirror, the 
mind of Lamb. All his droll, half-hesitat- 
ing, reserved humors, and his half-uttered 
religious doubts and tremblings. Suddenly, 
he impales poor Southey on the spear-head 
of some of his happiest hits. As when in 
allusion to many of Southey’s Poems, he 
says: “You have all your life long been 
making a jest of the Devil. You have been 
his jester, volunteer laureate, and self-clected 
court poet to Beelzebub : ”"— 


“ You have never ridiculed, I believe, what 
you thought to be religion, but you are al- 
ways girding at what some pious, but per- 
haps mistaken folks think to be so. For 
this reason I am sorry to hear that you are 
engaged upon a life of George Fox. I know 
you will fall into the error of intermixing 
some comic stuff with your seriousness. The 
Quakers tremble at the subject in your 
hands. The Methodists are shy of you, on 
account of their founder. But, above all, 
our popish brethren are most in your debt. 
The errors of that Church have proved a 
fruitful source to your scoffing vein. Their 
Legend has been a goldenone to you. And 
here your friends, sir, have noticed a not- 
able inconsistency. ‘To the imposing rites, 
the solemn penances, devout austerities of 
that communion ; the affecting though err- 
ing piety of their hermits; the silence and 
solitude of the Chartreux—their crossings, 
their holy waters, their Virgin, and their 
saints—to these, they say, you have been in- 
debted for the best feelings and the richest 
imagery of your epic poetry. You have 
drawn copious drafts upon Loretto. We 
thought at one time you were going post to 
Rome—but that in the facetious commenta- 
ries, which it is your custom to append so 
plentifully, and (some say) injudiciously, to 
your loftiest performances in this kind, you 
spurn the uplifted toe, which you but just 
now seemed to court, leave his holiness in 
the lurch, and show him a fair pair of Prot- 
estant heels under your Romish vestment. 
When we think you already at the wicket, 
suddenly a violent cross wind blows you 
transverse,— 





“Ten thousand leagues awry 

Then might we see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, 
tost 

And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds.’ 





You pick up pence by showing the hallowed 
bones, shrine, and crucifix ; and you take 
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money a second time by exposing the trick 

of them afterwards. You carry your verse 

to Castle Angelo for sale in amorning ; and 

swifter than a pedlar can transmute his pack, 
ou are at Canterbury with your prose ware 
efore night.” 


The following is in a more sad and solemn 
veia :— 


“Tam at a loss what particular essay you 
had in view—if my poor ramblings amount 
to that appellation—when you were in such a 
hurry to thrust in your objection, like bad 
news, foremost. Perhaps the paper on Say- 
ing Graces was the obnoxious feature. I 
have endeavored there to rescue a voluntary 
duty—good in place, but never, as I remem- 
ber, literally commanded—from the charge 
of an undecent formality. Rightly taken, 
sir, that paper was not against graces, but 
want of grace; not against the ceremony, 
but the carelessness and slovenliness so 
often observed in the performance of it. 

“ Or was it that on the ‘New Year,’ in 
which I have described the feelings of the 
merely natural man, on a consideration of 
the amazing change, which is supposable to 
take place on our removal from this fleshly 
scene? If men would honestly confess their 
misgivings (which few men will) there are 
times when the strongest Christian of us, I 
believe, has reeled under questionings of 
such staggering obscurity. en not accuse 
you of this weakness. There are some who 
tremblingly reach out shaking hands to the 
guidance of faith—others who stoutly ven- 
ture into the dark (their Human Confidence 
their leader, whom thcy mistake for Faith) ; 
and investing themselves beforehand with 
cherubic wings, as they fancy, find their new 
robes as familiar and fitting to their sup- 
posed growth and stature in godliness, as 
the coat they left off yesterday—some whose 
hope totters upon crutches—others who 
stalk into futurity upon stilts. 

“The contemplation of a Spiritual World, 
—which, without the addition of a misgiv- 
ing conscience, is enough to shake some 
natures to their foundation—is smoothly 
got over by others, who shall float over the 
black billows, in their little boat of No- 
Distrust, as unconcernedly as over a summer 
sea. The difference is chiefly constitutional. 

“One man shall love his friends and his 
friends’ faces ; and under the uncertainty of 
conversing with them again, and in the same 
manner and familiar circumstances of sight, 
speech, etc., as upon earth—in a moment of 
‘no irreverent weakness—for a dream-while 
—no more—would be almost content, for a 
reward of a life of virtue (if he could ascribe 
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to take up his portion with those he loved, 
and was made to love, in this good world, 
which he knows —which was created so 
lovely, beyond his deservings. Another, 
embracing a more exalted vision,—so that 
he might receive indefinite addittaments of 
power, knowledge, beauty, glory, etc.,—is 
ready to forego the recognition of humbler 
individualities of earth, and the old familiar 
faces. The shapings of our heavens are the 
modifications of our constitution: and Mr. 
Feeble Mind, or Mr. Great Heart is born in 
every one of us. 


» We think we would point to the letter as 
containing some of Lamb’s quaintest and 
queerest conceits. The letter is, however, 
full of the writer’s amiable humor. He 
says :— 


“ Sir, you were pleased (you know where) 
to invite me to a compliance with the whole- 
some forms and doctrines of the Church of 
England. I take your advice with as much 
kindness as it was meant. But I must 
think the invitation rather more kind than 
seasonable. I am a Dissenter. ° 
Perhaps I have scruples to some of your 
forms and doctrines. But if I come, am I 
secure of civil treatment ?—The last time I 
was in any of your places of worship was on 
Easter Sunday last. I had the satisfaction 
of listening to a very sensible sermon of an 
argumentative turn, delivered with great 
propriety by one of your bishops. The 
place was Westminster Abbey. As such 
religion as I have has always acted on me 
more by way of sentiment than argumenta- 
tive process, I was not unwilling, after ser- 
mon ended, by no unbecoming transition, 
to pass over to some serious feelings, im- 
possible to be disconnected from the sight of 
those old tombs, etc. But, by whose order 
I know not, I was debarred that privilege 
even for so short a space as a few minutes; 
and turned like a dog, or some profane 
person, out into the common street; with 
feelings which I could not help, but not very 
congenial to the day or the discourse. I do 
not know that I shall ever venture myself 
again into one of your churches.” 


All Lamb’s writings look old. It is seareely 
possible to believe, if we did not know, that 
they are the product of our time. They 
sound like words of the age of old Fuller, 
or Sir Thomas Brown. His words and 
essays are like those of a man thinking 
aloud—words taken down by a reporter 
behind the bookshelves or the curtains, 
There is about him always a kind of fear lest 


such acceptance to his lame performances), | you should find him out. He is always gen- 
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tlemanly, polite, learned, and pleasant. But 


in a kind of soliloquy. Such people are 
always a problem. We look forward to 
their journals with avidity. The diary of 
Talkative has its interest, but the diary of 
a speechless thinker would be far more so. 
* Man is dear to man;” and those writers 
are dearest to us to whom man has been 
most dear—dear, not as an idealization, or 
an abstraction, or a theory ; men who cannot 
either get out of their own souls, or tell us 
what they can do with them; men who are 
a perpetual puzzle to themselves ; men who, 
dazed at the mystery of their own being—at 
the mystery of being in itself—turn, by 
way of refreshment and rest, to other beings 
like themselves. 

A man in a cage is always an interesting 
object. When we were a youngster we saw 
regularly pass our door a rough fellow, who 
certainly never excited our attention or re- 
gard but he committed some breach of the 
peace—was locked in the old cage in the 
Broadway, as was the wont in those times, 
when policemen and station-houses were not ; 
and then we, and many others like ourselves, 
went and stood gaping at the poor fellow, 
safe in that mystery behind the bars. He 
like all reserved natures, had suddenly be- 
come most interesting to us by his immure- 
ment. This is the interest of many lives. 
They charm away the spell of some of the 
more heavy and iron padlock secrets, and 
handcuff mysteries of the soul, by carrying 
about with them a bunch of private keys, 
with which they admit their friends into 
strange little secret crypts and wards, while 


yet the great hidden inner city of their soul, | 


through which they are constantly walking, 
remains unexplored and unknown. And here 
again is the humorist’s gricf of life. As 
- «we have hinted, Ilood strikes us by no means 
‘as so awful a being as Lamb. He had never 
been smitten, stricken, and afflicted as Lamb 
was, and he walked more among all sorts of 
men than Lamb did; and his works show 
‘less culture of the mystery within us. Of 
course, when sorrow strikes, what it evokes 
depends as much upon what is stricken as 
‘upon that which gives the blow. He had 
his griefs. They were like those we all 
have known, or may know—gricfs like those 
which appear in his recently published let- 
‘ters. His excellent and ingenions son, for 

















| whom we will all wish a heart, and life, and 
if you catch him talking about himself, it is | 


fame as noble and stainless as his father’s, 
says that, looking over some old papers of 
his father’s, he found a few tiny curls of 
golden hair, as soft as the finest silk, 
wrapped in a yellow and time-worn paper, 
inscribed in his father’s handwriting,— 
“ Little eyes that scarce did sce, 
Little lips that never smiled ; 
Alas ! my little dear dead child, 


Death is thy father, and not me ; 
I but embraced thee svon as he.” 


Are they not very sweet and natural lines, 
on the little first-born child? And these, 
and the like of these, he knew well. Hood 
was a noble being, but he struck the popu- 
lar nerve—we do not mean the human nerve 
—more immediately than Lamb. We have 
already said that his genius was nearer 
than Lamb’s to the wrath of life, to pas- 
sion, and to satire. His gentlencss might 
be roused to indignation. We have no 
knowledge that Lamb’s ever was. Hood’s, 
when poverty was injured, as we know 
leapt into flame and smote the wrong. 

Hood hada nimble-footed verse, that could 
run, leap, trot, gallop, and also kick. He 
could do all things with that same verse of 
his. He might have been the Sam Butler 
of his age ; and, indeed, his ode to Rae Wil- 
son is not wanting in some certain Hudibras- 
tic characteristics. We suppose one great 
feature in the writings of Hood is that, in a 
very memorable way he hit hard blows on 
some of the sins of society, especially on 
some of the religious sins. We know that 
we religious people—for WE are religious— 
we know that we suppose ourselves to be 
very faultless—snow white. Our garments 
are all made of bishops’ lawn—coats, gowns, 
breeches, bonnets, and all—and mud wont 
stick upon them. Still, some people say to 
the contrary. It has been thought that we 
occasionally need preaching to a little. It 
has been supposed that we have our pecca- 
dilloes. Then, as it is a well-known and 
carefully ascertained fact, that preachers can- 
not talk plainly to their own people—people 
could scarcely be expected to take sittings 
to be spoken with plainly—why, we must 
e’en permit the Hoods to preach for us ; at 
any rate, to let us all know what the world 
outside thinks of some of our ways. We 
must confess that we can take little excep- 
tion to most of Hood’s sermons; but then, 
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we are said to be latitudinarian. We could 
have wished sometimes less bitterness. We 
cannot say that we like Thomas [Hood’s 
“tract.” Charles Lamb would have an- 
swered that troublesome old lady better, and 
have made her feel more. We have taken up 
our testimony against disagreeable Chris- 
tian.. There are some whose type of Christian 
life is disgusting to us. It simply turns the 
milk of young souls sour. These people do 
“Think they’re pious, when they’re only 
bilious.”’ 
Thomas Hood was so unfortunate vs to 
see religion principally from this side. It is 
no wonder that he made his wrath manifest 
upon the unfortunates who ventured to in- 
terfere with him. We have said that his life 
was chequered by some adversities, light- 
ened also by much love and some sweet 
gleams of sunshine. Of this man whom 
some religious Cantwells were persecuting 
on account of his merry and cheerful words 
with their snecrs and gibes, his son says :— 


“ Asa little child my first prayer was learnt 
from my father’s lips ; my first introduction 
to the Bible, which he honored too much to 
make a task book, was from spelling out the 
words of the first chapter of the Sermon on 
the Mount, as it lay on his siudy table; my 
earliest lessons of the love and beauty hid in 
every created thing were from the stores of 
his observant mind ; my deepest and holiest 
teachings, too sacred for more than a mere 
allusion, were given often in the dead of the 
night, when I was sitting up sometimes 
alone, by my father’s dying bed.” 

This was the man to whom some disgust- 
ing thing in petticoats said, as such imper- 
tinents will say, “Mr. Hood, are you an 
infidel ?” As he drew near to death, he man- 
ifested that presence of mind which is, we 
think, especially the property of those intro- 
visionary and introspective and secluded 
spirits. Of course, he was of a nervous nat- 
ure. His son says :— 


“ One night I was sitting up with him, my 
mother having gone to rest for a few hours, 
worn out with fatigue. He was seized about 
twelve o’clock with one of his alarming at- 
tacks of hemorrhage from the lungs. hen 
it had momentarily ceased, he motioned for 
paper and pencil, and asked ‘if I was too 
frightened to stay with him.’ I was too 
used to it now, and on my replying ‘No,’ 
he quietly and calmly wrote down his wishes 
and directions on a slip of paper, as deliber- 
ately as if it were an ordinary matter. He 
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forbade me to disturb my mother. When 
the doctor came, he ordered ice to be applied. 
My father wrote to remind me of a pond close 
by where ice could be procured. Nor did he 
forget to add a hint for refreshments to be 
prepared for the surgeon, who was to wait 
some hours to watch the case. This was in 
the midst of a very sudden and dangerous 
attack, that was. at the time, almost sup- 
posed to be his last.” 


To this period also belong the well-known 
lines— 


“ FAREWELL, LIFE. 


“ Farewell, Life ! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim : 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill; 
Strong the earthy odor grows— 
I smell the mould above the rose! 

“ Welcome, Life! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like oo at the morn. 

O’er the earth there come¢s a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould!” 


And when the close came he clasped his 
wife’s hand, and said, ‘“‘ Remember, Jane, I 
forgive all, ail, as I hope to be forgiven.” 
And the sweet and full and tender attach- 
ment to his wife forbids us to conclude that 
he was thinking of more than some of his 
saintly persecutors: and then laying for 
some time peacefully and quietly, but breath- 
ing slowly and with difficulty, his wife bent 
over him, and heard him say, ‘‘O Lord! say 
Arise, take up thy cross, and follow me.” 
His last words were, “ Dying, dying!” as 
if glad to realize the rest implied in them, 
and shortly after he sank into peaceful sleep, 
without a struggle or a sigh. 

We honor and love Thomas Hood; but if 
the truth must be toid, we seem to know 
Charles Lamb better. Somehow we think 
we should have got on better with him ; if it 
is not an audacious thing to say—perhaps 
we might have found some things in com- 
mon. Lamb loved old books. He was an 
old book collector. We also have some old 
folios upon whose merits we might have be- 
come vain in talking with the old man. We 
think we should have discoursed together of 
the merits of Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,” or “ Sir 
Kenelm Digby on the Soul; ” of the “ Po- 
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ems of the rare Duchess ‘of Newcastle,” 
of Davenant and Stirling, of Wither and 
Quarles, of James Howell and John Good- 
man. Lamb was a haunter of book-stalls. 
Alas! there are no cheap old books now. 
The value of the gold is known, and the 
book-worms find that they can only burrow 
into that fine old earth through a gold mine. 

We enjoy his triumphs :— 

‘IT have just come from town,” says he, 
“where I have been to get my bit of quar- 
terly pension, and have brought home from 
stalls in Barbican, the ‘Old Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ with the prints, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ etc., 
now scarce—four shiilings. Cheap. And 
also one of whom I have often heard, and 
had dreams, but never saw in the flesh— 
that is in the sheepskin—‘ The Whole The- 
ological Works of 

«THOMAS AQUINAS!” 
My arms ached with lugging it a mile to the 
stage ; but the burden was a pleasure, such 
as old Anchises was to the shoulders of 
neas, or the lady to her lover in the old ro- 
mance, who having to carry her to the top 
of a high mountain, the price of obtaining 
her, clambered with her to the top, and fell 
dead with fatigue. 
“Qh, the glorious old schoolmen !” 

So this singular couple went through life 
together, we have no doubt, provoking, by 
their quaint, queer, old-world ways, many 
such contemptuous remarks and witty asides 
from heartless jokers like the man Moore ; 
but, indeed, it is very much so with us all. 
How prompt we are to turn each other’s ec- 
centricities into a mockery. My friend has 
discovered some little parlor or fireside vi- 
ciousness in us, and he says to his wife, 
** What a goose that Wilson makes of him- 
self.” Pity that he doesn’t see. Meantime 
that’s the very thing I have been remarking 
to my wife about my friend; and meantime 

’ if both of us knew what these things are the 
relics of, we should touch each other’s faults 
more tenderly. Ah! poor things that we 
are. We are all sore with many bruises and 
wounds. The marvel is that our own ten- 
derness does not make us tender to all 
others. 

Lamb and his sister changed their resi- 
dence several times in forty years ; but, as 
long as he was able well to do so, he clung 
to the city. Late in life he removed to En- 
field, but from its fields he declared he 
could be “abundantly satisfied by the 


stunted trees, that blacken in the old church- 
yard nooks which you may yet find border- 
ing on Thames Street.” He visited the 
lakes, and he says, “I have satisfied myself 
there is such a thing as that which tourists 
call the romantic, which I very much sus- 
pected before, they make such a spluttering 
about them. Still after all, although Skid- 
daw is a fine creature, I could not live on 
Skiddaw. IfI had not a prospect of seeing 
Fleet Street I should mope and pine away, I 
know.” Lamb of course, we know, was mis- 
taken in all this, if he were mistaken, and it 
were not the humor of the beautiful crea- 
ture, but he was the very genius of local at- 
tachments. He writes to Wordsworth :— 


“ The room where I was born—the furni- 
ture which has been before my eyes all my 
life—a book-case, which has followed me 
about like a faithful dog (only exceeding him 
in knowledge)—wherever I have moved, old 
chairs, old tables—streets, squares, where I 
have sunned myself—my old school—these 
are my mistresses. Haven’t I enough with- 
out your mountains? I do not envy you. 
I should pity you did I not know that the 
mind will make friends with anything. Your 
sun and moon and skies and hills and 
lakes affect me no more or scarcely come to 
me in more venerable characters than as a 
gilded room, with tapestry and tapers, where 
I might live with handsome visible objects. 
I consider the clouds above me but as a roof 
beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the 
mind. So fading upon me from disuse have 
been the beauties of nature, as they have been 
confinedly called; so, ever fresh and green 
and warm are all the inventions of men and 
assemblies of men in this great city.” 


What shall we say to this? Some per- 
haps may treat with contempt the strange 
fascination of the man. Yes, but believe 
him not too utterly. It was all true; but 
there was a deeper truth. The intense hu- 
manity of the man was such, that he could 
not trust himself alone amidst those too in- 
finite and awful solitudes. It was the wise 
instinct of the soul within tracing its way 
back to sanity, safety, and health ; it was be- 
cause from the hills there looked out no hu- 
man countenances on the gentle and affee- 
tionate creature ; it was because the sense of 
a silence too awful smote upon him—it was 
too dreadful a world. When we look upon 
his face, a startled and fearful expression 





seems to cover it; the eyes are sad; and the 


patches of long waving grass, and the. 
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mouth, even in the picture, reveals the nerv- ; 
ous twitching of the lips. Lamb could have | 
well understood those of us who, frightened 
at our own sensations, are even every day 
and in the sunlight, terrified as we were when 
in childhood we cowered beneath the bed- 
clothes and shrank from the presence we felt 
to be in the room. There are no essays we 
know of that seem so to trail after them as 
we read the subtle presence of an unde- 
fined and shapeless dread. Have we not all 
known what it is to fly to company from the 
dread of our own presence? Lamb sought 
in the humors of the city a refuge from his 
terrified being and disappointed affections. 
That paper of his on ‘ New Year’s Eve” it 
gives to us all these impressions, and more. 
The bells, most solemn of all bells—new 
year’s bells—have wafted his spirit back 
again to his old being. He reviews his life. 
He would not have any of those untoward 
accidents and events of life reversed. Bet- 
ter, he thinks, to have pined away seven of 
his goldenest years, when he was thralled to 
the fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice, than to 
have lost that love. ‘ Better that our fam- 
ily should have missed that legacy which old 
Dorrell cheated us out of, than be worth 
£2,000 and be without the idea of that spe- 
cious old rogue.” And then follow those 
strange questions on the being yet to be :— 


“ Any alteration on this carth of mine, in 
diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes 
me. My household-gods plant a terrible 
fixed foot, and are not rooted up without 
blood. They do not willingly seek Lavinian 
shores. A new state of things staggers me. 

‘Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays, and the green- 
ness of fields, and the delicious juices of 
meats and fishes, and society, and the cheer- 
ful’ glass, and candle-light, and fireside con- 
versations, and innocent vanities, and jests, 
and irony iiself—do these things go out of 
life ? 

“Can a ghost laugh, or shake its gaunt 
sides, when you are pleased with him ? 

“ And you, my midnight darlings, my Fo- 
lios! must I part with the intense delight 
of having you—huge armfuls—in my em- 
brace? Must knowledge come to me, if it 
come at all, by some awkward experiment 
of intuition, and no longer by this familiar 
process of reading ? 

“Shell I enjoy friendship there, wanting : 
the smiling indications which point me to 
them herc—the recognizable face—the ‘sweet 
assurance of a look —?’” 
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Such impressions as these bring also 
more vividly before our heart those fine and 
original lines :—~ 


“@?HE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


“Thave had playmates, I have had compan- 
ions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


“T have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cro- 
nies ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

“‘T loved a love once, fairest among women ! 

Closed are her doors on me—I must not see 


her. 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


“Thave a friend—a kinder friend has no man ; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 
Left him to muse on the old familiar faces. 


“Ghostlike, I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood ! 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


“Friend of my bosom! thou more than a 
brother ! 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwell- 
ing ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 


“How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.’ 


So time went on—it was long before “ the 
old familiar faces ” quite faded away—in the 
Temple in Islington. Lamb was the centre 
of a pleasant London circle; to him, and 
to his gentle Mary, most beloved, came 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Hazlitt, 
and Godwin, and Talfourd, and Edward Irv- 
ing, and royal evenings they had together. 
The simple unpretending host, throwing 
abroad his puns and his problems—Coleridge 
pouring forth his golden monologue—Haz- 
litt discoursing of art—and Godwin rousing 
a universal defiance by his wild political the- 
ories—Talfourd, a young man, then sitting 
modestly by, and listening first, surviving 
last of all to memorialize the scene, and thea 
himself fading away the last. Many years 
had gone by since the domestic tragedy. 


‘Mary Lamb was loved and reverenced as 
| much, perhaps even more, than her brother. 


The story was an indistinct legend, just such 
as we see it had somehow floated to the ears 
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of the poctical lace manufacturer, Moore. 
Lamb, at Jast was liberated from the East 
India House on a pension, he then resided 
at Enficld—among the fields with the dear 
old folios, but he sighed for London, and 
the hurry and the lights of the great city. 
Even in those days the coach was handy, and 
he often fled to old streets, and the old 
pleasant book-stalls. We must not linger. 
Hie died after only one or two days’ illness, 
of erysipelas. His beloved companion, Mary, 
survived him many years, still the centre 
of the affection of all the survivors of the old 
circle, especially of Talfourd. At last she 
died, and went to take up, with her brother, 
their last lodging in Edmonton Churchyard. 

And then was given to the world the story, 
singularly reserved from public knowledge 
for nearly fifty years. Then was more truly 


understood the reverence with which Words- 


worth and Coleridge had mentioned the hon- 


ored name of the author of “ Elia.” Hom- 
age to the heart that quietly took up and 
fulfilled its great burden of duty, only light- 
ened by love. Then was understood more of 
the singular humor, the lonely disquiet of the 
man, and here it was that for those forty 
years he had walked through the world with 
the dread of insanity upon his own nature, 
and the spectacle of possible insanity daily 
by his side. And then that volume of let- 
ters and characterizations, hitherto withheld, 
was given to the world, and the sad side of 
| the humorist’s life more clearly known. 
And we have written this paper because 
| we, for our parts, when we love a man, strive 
| to make our friends love him too. We have 
said little of his frailties; other and colder 
‘pens, of which there are plenty, may do 
that. Enough for us to have scen a great 
simple nature, meeting its duties quietly, if 
tearfully performing them. 








GrocrapuicaL CHances.—Whilst nations 
make or prepare their revolutions ostentatiously, 
Nature accomplishes hers slowly and silently. 
Seas retire by degrees from ports which long 
astonished the world by the activity of their 
commerce ; the vast Gulf of Azoph tends toward 
becoming the greatest swamp ever known ; the 
deltas of great rivers expund from ycar to year ; 
the Oxus, which contains the greatest body of 
water in Central Asia, appears about to resume 
its ancient course toward the Caspian Sea—an 
event which would profoundly modify the con- 
ditions of commerce between Europe and Asia; 
the Euphrates itself is leaving its former chan- 
nel below Hilleh and the ruins of Babylon, so 
that the region so wonderfully fertile of yore, 
which extends around the antique capital of 
Nemrod, of Semiramis, and of Nebuchadnezzar, 
threatens to become a desert. A communica- 
tion appears in a German publication—the 
Mittheilungen—trom Lieut.-Colonel Julien, who 
resides at Bagdad, in which he says: “ The 
Euphrates now proceeds toward the west, and 
its former bed, the water of which from year to 
year subsides, no longer produces those inunda- 
tions which, like those of the Nile, are alone 
able to fructify the contiguous soil. The great 
river, unfortunately, will not yield to other re- 
gions the fertility which it withdraws from those 
that it ceases to water, as it is disappearing in 
the lakes and enormous marshes which reach 
the Persian Gulf! ”’—Boston Journal. 





BALLAD FROM BEDLAM. 


I woutp I were a stickleback, 
And lived upon a mountain, 

Vd curl my tail and purr and quack, 
Like sparrows in a fountain. 

What joy through icy fire to dart, 
Upon a cobweb swinging, 

And give my love my sunburnt heart, 
While evening drums are ringing ! 


Yet rather would I wish to be 
An elegant young spider, 
To treat my love to imps and tea, 
And sit and sing beside her. 
Then would we fly to Aitna Green, 
With bluebottles behind us, 
And hidden in a soup tureen, 
No mortal eye should find us! 


ON SPIRIT-PAINTING. TO A LADY. 


Ir spirits around us are constantly hovering, 

Our thoughts acts and deeds every moment dis- 
covering, 

Does your ladyship fancy they’re skilled in 
photography ? 

Would you like them to illustrate all your biog- 
raphy ? 




















A **NO.”—UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH. 


A “NO.” 
Ou, love me not! my heart is frail and weak, 
The burden of thy love it cannot bear: 
My life stands still to listen if thou speak 
What reason whispers that I must not hear : 


Not hear thy words of pledged fidelity, 

Not look upon the bliss thou paint’st for me, 
For all my soul goes sorrowing up to see 

How much of grief the Future has for thee! 


For thee and me, if these two words should be, 
If these two lives should run in one indeed : 
but ol! this cannot, may not, must not be— 
Nay, turn thine eyes away, they shall not 
plead, 


See what a shadow is already cast 
From Love’s sad wings upon thy shining 
brow ;— ; 
The darkness of his presence thickens fast ; 
He comes, he comes—oh ! fly him even now. 


Thy voice is faint and weak—it stoops to mine— 
But it must rise to fill a People’s car. 

Fly ! [am little, little to resign ; 
In future years how little, will appear. 


Thine eyes see nothing but two tearful stars— 
Two tearful stars are all ming eyes can see, - 
But thine must gaze into futurity ; 
Oh, lift them up and mine too will be free ! 


Free, joyous, to pursue thy shining course, 
Ready to beam with thy reflected light, 
Radiant with glory from thy glorious source, 

My feebleness rejoicing in thy might. 


Wiit thou not go*—For my sake then, dear 
friend, 
Depart, depart, for oh ! I am so weak, 
And love so strong,—yet will I not descend 
To be his slave, despite this burning cheek. 


Love bends a rainbow o’er my earthly sea, 

He shall not stand between my,God and me; 
I must not in the glory that I see, 

Forget the glories of the great “To Be” 


F’en for an instant; and full well I know 
‘Those rainbow tints would fall in misty tears, 

And leave me helpless, hopeless, here below, 
With no strength left for all the coming years. 


Love is not happiness—our soaring hopes 
Stretch out and think to grasp the Infinite ; 

The Mortal with the Immortal vainly copes, 
And in the struggle Love dies into night ! 


The happiest love lies a dull aching load 
Jn Our poor hearts, which heavier grow each 
pat 5 
The flower too freely dew-fed will be bowed, 
Willdrop, may dic, although its load be sweet. 


And oh! if thou shouldst change, as change 
thou must, 
For man’s love is a frail and fleeting thing— 
A smiling angel crumbling into dust 
If but a hand be laid upon his wing— 
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I could not bear it,—oh! Iou/d not bear 
That thou shouldst be less loving than thou 
art. 
Thou “ wouldst not change ? aud always, every- 
where 
I should reign queen of mind and soul and 
heart ?” 


If thou shouldst love me for ten thousand days, 
And one day scorn me—oh ! my life would be 

Thenceforth one wildering, dreary, weary maze, 
Too dearly bought by past felicity. 


Go, and thou takest with thee my prayers, my 
tears, 
This kiss upon thy brow: I bid thee go. 
I say it now and for all future years 
Ever, forever and forever, “‘ No!” 
M. anp A. 
— Cornhill Magazine. 





UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year ; 
Ye who, by word or deed, 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 


Let sinned against, and sinning, 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 


Yet who have loved each other, 

Sister and friend and brother 
In this fast-fading year, 

Mother and sire and child, 

Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here ; 


And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 
Each past unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the hoily bough. 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness, 
In this fast-fading year ; 
Ye, with o’erburdened mind 
Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 


Let not the uscless sorrow 
Pursue you night and morrow. 

If e’er you hoped, hope now— 
Take heart;—uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces 

Under the holly bough. 
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From St. James’ Magazine. 
WHENCE? 
* There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
— Hawlet. 

THE poet Coleridge~long before he had 
become entangled in the subtleties of the 
“omject ” and “sumject,” and whilst yet a 
bareheaded, blue-coated boy—on one occa- 
sion converted the Strand into the Helles- 
pont, and a poor street-lamp into the signal- 
light of the beautiful priestess of Sestos. 
The poet, we are told, was proceeding 
through the well-known thoroughfare I have 
mentioned, stretching out his arms in the 
manner of one who is swimming, when a 
passenger, finding a hand at his coat-tail, 
suddenly turned round, rudely seized the 
boy, and accused him of an attempt at pick- 
ing his pockets. Coleridge denied the 
charge; and thereupon, and as an excuse 
for his strange motions, made the singular 
confession that he had utterly forgotten 
where he was, and had somehow firmly be- 
lieved himself to be in the waters of the 
Hellespont, across which he was endeavor- 
ing to swim. The writer to whom we owe 
this anecdote relates the circumstance pre- 
cisely as he would have described any ordi- 
nary event in the life of the subject of his 
biography, and seems to have had no con- 
ception of recording anything unusual, or 
what needed comment or explanation. And, 
to most persons, the incident does doubtless 
appear to be eminently ludicrous. They 
look upon Coleridge as, what he termed 
himsel!, a playless day-dreamcr, and regard 
this performance of his as the mere passing 
fancy of a distempered imagination—a fancy 
such as all are sometimes subject to, and 
poets more especially. I am, however, in- 
clined to believe there is in the occurrence 
something strange—something of mystery— 
and that, to the mind of the boy, the scene 
had possessed the essential properties of a 
real spectacle. I am convinced, by plentiful 
experience, that there is in the human mind a 
mysterious power which is able to re-call and 
re-create what has disappeared into the Past; 
and which, though at present awaiting recog- 
nition and direction, wil] hereafter strengthen 
itself—extend itself{—and be of no small ac- 
count to humanity. And this faculty is by 
no means rare; nor is it confined to poets. 


NCE? 


Many who read these lines will, perhaps, 
have observed its workings in their own 
minds. Imyself—no poet, and but an indif- 
ferent prose-writer—am continually subject 
to the effects of its influence. What it is— 
why it is—whence it is, I cannot tell. I 
know it only in its results. 

This sensibility is the effect—or, perhaps, 
I ought rather to say the defect—of my or- 
ganization. I can no more help being influ- 
enced by the power of which I am speaking 
than I can help being hungry after a long 
fast. It is not reverie, for reverie would im- 
ply voluntary submission ; but I do nct 
readily yield. On the contrary, I resist its 
influence—yet it comes. I fly from it—yet 
it follows. All it requires is a situation 
wherein to unfold itself, and Iam completely 
at its mercy. It exerts itself in many and 
various ways; but, as I have said, Iam ac- 
quainted with it in its effects alone. With- 
out, therefore, attempting an explanation of 
what is from its nature inexplicable, let me 
give some examples of its mode of operation. 
You must know, then, I am an inveterate 
street-walker ; being, indeed, as De Quin- 
cey has it, a philosopher of the peripatetic 
sect. It is my habit to go out and wander 
about London without any fixed purpose 
other than my own entertainment. But, if 
I derive no real profit from these perambu- 
lations, the employment has come to afford 
me a sort of melancholy pleasure I am un- 
able to resist. I regard the streets as pecul- 
iarly my domain, and compare myself to the 
astronomer who devotes night after night to 
the task of watching the heavens in order 
to discover new worlds, or to see that none 
of the old ones be missing. As with him, 
the scope of my observation is unlimited. 
Nor are our occupations totally different ; 
for is not every man I meet an Atlas bearing 
on his shoulders a world—sometimes beau- 
tiful and in order ; sometimes a very chaos ? 
And, whilst contemplating the stream of 
;human countenances eddying and flowing 
jaround me in any crowded thoroughfare, I 
make many discoveries. I look upon some 
with wonder—upon some with dread—upon 
all with curiosity. To me, every face is the 
photograph of a soul, and has distinctive 
features. With all I find myself in a posi- 
tion to become acquainted in a more or less 
intimate degree; none that passes will 
thenceforth be to me an entire stranger: 
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and, now and then, but at unexpected inter- 
vals, some one will seem to demand a closer 
examination than I usually bestow. I dread 
to meet him, for, upon his approach, I feel 
conscious of possessing the unwelcome power 
to read the full history of his life, and to 
follow him with my mental eye through his 
previous career. However distasteful the 
exercise of this power may be to my feel- 
ings, my endeavors to restrain it are una- 
vailing. As I look, and whilst he passes, 
his whole appearance undergoes a radical 
change ; he becomes younger; his features 
assume an altogether new expression. Then, 
scene after scene develops itself—each more 
remote in point of time—with all the vivid- 
ness of reality, and a distinct and definite 
impression is left upon me, just as if I had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the per- 
son in the ordinary way. The reception of 
these ideas is not within my own power, nor 
have I any intimation of their approach. I 
cannot suppress them; I cannot control 
them; I cannot terminate them. When 
they come, however, I am wholly under their 
dominion. You may call it hallucination, 
or the vagaries of a day-dreamer; to me, 
however, they are no voluntary fictions of 
the brain, but real and spontaneous presen- 
tations, and I feel an inward conviction of 
their truth. 

As with persons, so with places. Every- 
body that observes cannot fail to have no- 
ticed, that long contemplation of any object 
completely alters its appearance. The im- 
pression it left, in time wears itsclf out, and 
is insensibly succeeded by another. That 
strangeness which at first sight characterizes 
the object, becomes invariably dissipated by 
familiarity, and, at last, the thing assumes 
a permanent expression wholly different 
from what it bore when first seen. In com- 
mon with others, I have noticed this fact. 
There is, too, another, of similar nature, 
that I once believed I alone had observed, 
but which I now find is by no means the 
case. Tcnnyson, but in a very limited and 
partial sense, has noticed it in the following 
passage :-— * 
“ As when we dwell upon a word we know, 

Repeating till the sound we know so well 

Becomes a wonder, and we know not whiy.” 


Thus the converse operation is performed in 
the mind. 





What has been familiarized loses | 
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its accustomed appearance, and reverts to 
that which it originally presented. 

With me, these sensations are of recent 
growth. At one time I had so great a dif- 
ficulty in conceiving the past and the absent, 
that whenever I endeavored, in imagination, 
to revivify scenes that had previously oc- 
curred, or to recall bygone events or the ap- 
pearance of a person with whom I had been 
acquainted, the attempt was an utter failure. 
But, now, my conception is too distinct—my 
organization is too easily affected—all my 
senses conspire against me. A _ peculiar 
scent, a note of music, a cloud rolling from 
off the face of the sun, a motion of my body, 
even, is often the sole cause in producing a 
renewal of impressions first received years 
ago, and feelings long since gone and for- 
gotten. And not only in recalling to the 
memory, with intense truth, my own expe- 
riences that have faded away, but also in 
reproducing scenes in which, by the nature 
of things, I never could have participated. 
A casual glance at the name of a street is 
sufficient to call up to my second-sight scenes 
that have been enacted therein, or persons 
that I know have in some way been con- 
nected with it. Thus, it occasionally hap- 
pens to me that a street with which I am 
perfectly familiar suddenly loses its accus- 
tomed appearance, and assumes that strange- 
ness and newness with which I first beheld 
it. For a moment or two it retains this as- 
pect. Then, by degrees, there comes a 
change, and, instead of reverting to the ap- 
pearance with which I am most familiar, the 
street becomes the nucleus of extraordinary 
phenomena. A strange spectacle presents 
itself. That ever-moving crowd, which to 
me is solitude, begins, one by one, to disap- 
pear; that roaring traffic, which on me pro- 
duces the same effect as silence elsewhere, 
begins to subside ; my senses become invol- 
untarily inactive; the impressions of sur- 
rounding objects fade away. Then, another 
crowd and another kind of noise succeed, 
and I feel I am in contact with beings that, 
I know by some intuition, have long since 
disappeared beyond the limits of temporal 
influence. At first, all is a bewildering con- 
fusion ; the figures that flit to and fro pos- 
sess an indistinctness of outline not unlike 
what is commonly observed in a thick No- 
vember fog ; nothing is clearly visible. But 
there soon follows order and distinctness 
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and harmony, and I find myself—spectator, persons and occurrences. Whenever the 
haud particeps—in the midst of a scene that | spectacle i is generated I cannot evade it, it 
I feel convinced must in former years have | is not in my power to dissipate it; the scene 
been enacted in that street. After awhile, | must wear itself out. My attention is com- 
it grows fainter and fainter, and at last, | pletely absorbed by the spectacle, and I am 
just as the vapor produced by breathing on bound to be a silent spectator of what is go- 
glass evaporatcs, completely wears itself,ing on. Once—and once only—was I con- 
out. The forms I see, move along just as | scious of exerting force to free mysclf from 
people of to-day ; they appear to recognize | the enthralment. I was walking through an 
each other; enter into conversation with | unobserving train of these phantéms, when 
each other; and have all the characteristics | suddenly a bell in some neighboring church 
of real beings. As for myself, Ido not speak | struck out. On all occasions, if a sound 
—I cannot speak; I am among them, but from the outer world is heard by me, the 
not of them ; I am not perceived, but I per-; spell is at once broken and I am released. 
ceive these forms as plainly as I perceive | But on this, I could clearly hear the bell, 
this paper on which I am writing, and with | and yet it was as if I were altogether out 
such distinctness as to enable me long after- | of the world whence it came. I was alarmed 
wards to recall to my mind their gait, their ! at the idea of participating in two distinct 
lineaments, the expression of their counte-| existences. Terror came on me as in a 
nances—the very texture of their skin. I|nightmare. A thought struck me that I was 
am, moreover, enabled by some internal but | henceforth to live in visions. I struggled, 
unmistakable assurance to recognize indi-| with all my might to free myself. All my 
viduals and identify events. Thus—to omit | attempts were in vain; every effort served 
lesser incidents—I have found myself at | ouly to weaken my power of resistance—the 
Westminster in the crowd that thronged the | spectacle maintained itself. At last, and 
approaches to the Abbey at the coronation : after I had given myself up to its influence, 
of Henry VII.; I have seen Shakspeare (‘ of | it suddenly and spontaneously disappeared. 
the Globe” in more senses than one) hurry- | | Of kindred origin—if not derived from the 
ing along to his theatre in Bankside ; I have | same inscrutable cause—is another class of 
been jostled by the mob that attended the | feelings to which I am sometimes subject. 
execution of Charles the First; in Russell A scene beheld for the first time appears 
Strect, at Covent Garden, I have stood and|with an aspect of perfect familiarity. A 
watched “ the Wits ” as they came out from | house, a person, or a landscape presents it- 
Wills’ or Button’s. ‘To me to a later pe- | self, and I recognize it, although it is utterly 
riod—I have, in Holborn, been passed by impossible I could ever before have seen it. 
that wonderful Boy who left Bristol and |I feel as ifI were renewing a former moment 
came to live and starve and die in Lon- of existence. Three winters ago I was passing 
don ; and, in the same thoroughfare, have, through Birmingham on my way to Ireland. 
for some short distance, followed the Vis- | Having to walk from one station to another, 
count Chateaubriand with dishevelled hair | I had engaged the service of a porter to carry 
and bloodshot eye—dragging himself along, | my baggage. We were proceeding in com- 
devoured of hunger, deserted of sleep—come | pany, when suddenly I was obliged to halt. 
abroad that none might know his destitu- | Turning out of a narrow lane, through which 
tion. | we had threaded our way to shorten the dis- 

Nor, at the time of their occurrence, docs | tance, I found myself in front of an old-fash- 
it appear at all strange to me that I should ioned brick house by which we were to pass. 
see these sights. I am sensible of no sur- Most people, it is certain, would have seen 
prise at their coming, and, as in a dream | nothing remarkable or singular in the ap- 
persons never question the reality of the ap- | pearance of this house. Upon me, however, 
paritions that present themselves, so in pres- | it had a peculiar effect. The moment I saw 
ence of these phantom-scenes of mine I am jit, I felt much as I should had a cord been 
firmly convinced of their reality. I am, | tied round the great artery of my heart and 
however, fully aware they are not real ex-| suddenly loosened. The physiognomy of 
istences, in the ordinary sense of the term; the house was impressive. It seemed to 





but I feel them to be true pictures of actual have a threatening aspect, and to menace me 
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in a strange and unaccountable way. I feared 
to pass it. I become possessed of the idea 
it was by some means or other to be con- 
nected with my fate. I had never before 
been at Birmingham ; but I was positive I 
had previously seen this house. I felt as- 
sured I was able to find my way through its 
rooms and passages—draw, without enter- 
ing, the plan of its interior—make an inven- 
tory of its books and furniture, and other- 
wise describe its contents, with as much 
accuracy as if I had been familiar with it 
from childhood. This impression had all the 
weight of certainty to my mind. Moreover, 
the belief that it boded ill to me became 
deeply rooted in my imagination, and I feared 
to approach it. But this apprehension did 
not arise simultaneously with the idea of 
having seen the house before; neither was 
it inherent in that idea, but deduced there- 
from by me. Nevertheless, the impression 
I received was of a character to justify the 
rendering I gave it. It was an impression 
that conveyed an intimation of some future 
danger ; but when, or from what, or in what 
way, was not apparent. Fear suggested 
the interpretation, and my mind was predis- 
posed to accept it. I was constrained to 
turn back ! 

There is too, here, in London, a house 
which has the same effect upon me as did 
that at Birmingham. It is in the neighbor- 
hood of Leicester Square—large, gloomy, 
and retiring. On the day I saw it first, I 
was sensible of a kind of precognition. They 
instant I beheld the object, I become con- 
scious of experiencing a repetition of some 
previous impression. I strove to recollect 
the occasion, but failed: the impression was 
too vague and fleeting. I could not, that is 
to.say, recall to my mind the distinct points 
in time and place wherein and whereat it 
originally cecurred. At length, I was irre- 
sistibly forced to the conclusion that the 
seemingly long interval which had clapsed 
between the antecedent impression and the 
present, was altogether imaginary—that, in 
reality, both were contemporaneous; and, 
that the time which seemed to have passed 
was purcly a fiction of the mind—created at 
the moment the object first appeared, and ac- 
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cepted by Consciousness as belonging to the 
identy of its being. The house I speak of 
wears a sombre and mysterious air. I often 
see it, and have since frequently passed near 
it, but never have been able to bring myself 
to approach it. My reason discredits the 
superstition ; but the feeling is so deeply 
rooted in my mind, that all the wealth of all 
the treasuries of Europe would not induce 
me voluntarily to enter. 

Such are some of the sensations to which 
Iam subject. I may here be permitted to 
state, that I am conscious of no bodily or 
mental disorder: I suffer from no organic 
disease, nor am I laboring under any tem- 
porary functional derangement. Whence, 
then, do these sensations arise ? No discov- 
ered law of the human mind can adequately 
account for them ; neither that of Contiguity, 
nor that other of Constructive Association, 
will avail us; other causes must be sought. 
Iam no believer in the Supernatural ; that 
is, in the possibility of anything occurring 
out of the order of Nature. But—in reply 
to that large class, the ‘‘ matter-of-fact ” phi- 
losophers, who will assume the whole to be 
a delusion, “ breaking in upon the laws of 
Nature, which are uniform, invariable,” ete., 
—TI would ask, What are these laws? How 
do you know when they are broken in upon? 
You should, first of all, discover the whole 
of those laws, before you can, with truth, 
say what is and what is not a law; and this 
is plainly not in your power. Besides, it is 
possible we may—and in reality we do—ob- 
serve effects, the causes of which lie neces- 
sarily beyond the sphere of our observation 
to discover. To discriminate tbe real from 
the false is not always so easily accomplished 
as “ matter-of-fact” philosophers imagine, 
I willstake leave to ask them one question : 
Time and Space—what are they? Are they 
real—or are they nonentities, having no ab- 
solute existence apart from our own Con- 
sciousness? We know there is One who is 
not affected by them, and to whom a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and one day as 
a thousand years. Are we not told also, that 
“in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being”? x. 
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From The Examiner. 


THE general opinion undoubtedly is that 
the Government dares not yield, but we still 
cherish the hope that when the attitude of 
this country is seen, with its powerful fleet 
ready for prompt action in the American 
waters, the fleeting wrath of a mob will 
seem a less danger to brave than a war with 
England, with its tremendous consequences 
present and future. It would probably be 
followed by the secession of the North- 
Western States, as much interested in sup- 
plying us with food as the South with cot- 
ton. And this would be the beginning of 
the end of the Northern Republic. 

But supposing reparation to be made for 
the Trent outrage, and the prisoners to be 
restored safe from Lynch Law, which seems 
too natural a sequence to Wilkes Law, will 
it not be for the powers of Europe to con- 
sider whether the measures the, North is 
taking against the South are consistent with 
the interests of civilization? Is it to be en- 
dured that the Federal Government shall 
eke out the inefficacy of its blockade by the 
detestable means described in this malignant 
passage respecting the fleet of vessels laden 
with stone to be sunk to choke up Southern 
ports ? 


“The main ship channel leading to Sa- 
vannah is but two hundred and fifty yards 
across in the narrowest place, and can be 
perfectly barred by half a dozen of these 
vessels. Charleston harbor is equally cligi- 
ble to the same treatment. Once sunk, these 
old hulks become points for the accumulation 
of alluvials which the rivers bear down, and 
of the sands which the tides carry back. 
There is a natural tendency in such ports to 
form obstructions, and all we have to do is, 
as the physicians say, to ‘assist nature.’ 
Becoming thoroughly imbedded in the sand, 
’ these accumulations but advance with time, 
formin g unconquerable obstacles to re-open- 
ing the harbors, and establishing a blockade 
‘which tive highest pressure diplomacy of the 
‘world will be utterly powerless to ‘ raise.’ 
It must be confessed there is something 
‘wonderfully gratifying in this silent, resist- 
less piece of Rhadamanthean justice. The 
calmness of the method is fine, and a chef- 
Veuvre in its way; no vulgar theatrical 
vengeance, no laying of the city in ashes, 
as those heated braggarts of Charleston 
threatened, but a@ silent blight falling on 
them as though out of the night—deadly, in- 
.evitable—and leaving those perfidious cities 
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in a petrified death-in-life, to * point a moral 
or adorn a tale.’”—New York Times. ; 

Will the civilized Christian world suffer a 
warfare carried to this fiendish pitch of de- 
structiveness, choking up forever nature’s 
channels of life, intercourse, and plenty ? 
A blockade is an injurious interference with 
the business of nations, but it is temporary, 
and when the purpose is effected, or aban- 
doned as impracticable, there is a return to 
the satus quo ante; but this infernal expe- 
dient of the channel-choking is resorted to 
as permanently destructive, depriving a 
whole region of one of its natural outlets 
of production, and ruining its cities more 
effectually than by fire and sword, whose 
ravages may be repaired, not so those of 
this hellish device of malice, according to 
the calculation of its authors. Rivers are 
the highways of the world, and to destroy 
one of these means of communication is an 
injury to all, which should not be permitted 
to the malice of any power. 


From The Spectator. 

ENGLAND is waiting still, the Government 
providing agairst the worst contingency, and 
the people coldly resolved, whatever the cost, 
to maintain the national honor and interna- 
tionallaw. There are no signs of impatience 
or anger or exultation ; the press discusses 
the chances without concealing the points on 
which we may be allowed to be weak, and 
public speakers, without an exception, are 
grave, regretful, and firm. The precise feel- 
ing was, perhaps, most exactly expressed by 
Mr. Frederick Peel, who, on Thursday, told 
the people of Bury, that if the American 
Government were reasonable, England should 
hear their reasons, but if they, acknowledg- 
ing the wrong, still refused redress, she would 
maintain her right, which was also the com- 
mon right of civilized powers. Mr. Hors- 
man, at Stroud, though his speech was most 
self-contradictory in argument, laid down 
the same principle, and Mr. Fitzgerald, while 
promising the support of the Tories, if nec- 
essary, still koped for reasonable concessions. 
At Guilford, men of all parties exhibited a 
similar spirit of calm decision. Mr. Briscoe 
(Liberal) would rejoice if the Washington 
Cabinet disavowed Captain Wilkes, and Mr. 
G. Cubitt (Tory) “ hoped for the best though 
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he was prepared for the worst,” while even | 


Mr. Onslow, who lately confessed himself a 
delegate, that worst form of Radicalism, 
though he detested war, would “ not calmly 
stand by and see the Government submit to 
an intentional insult.” This tone is univer- 
sal, and our only fear is lest the utter ab- 
sence of clamor, the steadfast reliance on the 
courage of governing men, should be mis- 
taken by Mr. Seward, as it has been by the 
London American, for dread of war. 

Military preparations continue uninter- 
rupted. The dockyards and arsenals are in 
full activity, and Armstrong guns have al- 
ready been shipped for Canada. A corps 
d’armée, numbering twelve thousand men, 
with batteries, commissariat, and military 
train complete, are under orders, and will 
sail this week, whatever the American reply. 
Canada, with Mr. Seward in power, can no 
longer be left defenceless, and means have 
been provided to arm all volunteers whom 
the danger to the colony is sure to bring to 
the front. Invention is of course at work, 
and all the sledges sent are fitted with a new 
axle, by which the breadth between the 
wheels can be widened or contracted to fit 
any width of rut. The only arm not em- 
ployed is cavalry, English troop horses be- 
ing too thin-skinned to face a Canadian 
winter. 


While England is waiting with as much 
misgiving as hope for the decision to know 
from the United States, whether she is or is 
not to become the involuntary ally of slav- 
ery, the great conflicting causes there en- 
gaged are gradually developing that sharp- 
ness of outline and precision of character 
which mark the maturer stages of every real 
battle of principle. The principles on both 
sides are casting away those accidental ad- 
hesions which have perplexed half-observant, 
and deceived unobservant eyes, and reveal- 
ing their essential character. It is well, 
while we wait our own issue, to fix them 
distinctly in our minds, for though we see no 
escape from the impending war if the Ameri- 
can Government proves irritable and obsti- 
nate, yet should it exhibit any really cordial 
and bond fide wish to give us ungrudgingly our 
full rights, we should deem it not only a great 
disaster, but a national sin to.refuse such 
overtures. If our national duty compels us 
to be the involuntary ally of the South, we 
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canonly mourn. But if we take up this po- 
sition through any undue sensitiveness and 
pique of our own, we shall stain the name of 
England with responsibility for a politica} 
evil deeper and more hideous than any with 
which Warren Hastings eyer loaded her, 
* * * * * 

And now, when every mail brings proof 
that the cause of true liberty is gaining head 
in the North, that they wish to fight for hu- 
man freedom and not merely for the Fed- 
eral Government and its empire, we are in 
danger of being drawn by a cruel necessity 
into the cause of the South. No doubt, at 
present, it is the cause to which intellectual} 
men incline. It has statesmen, it has a 
strength and a dignity of its own; its for- 
eign policy will probably be far cooler and 
more respectable than that of the competing 
democracy. In short, it will be nothing if 
not a government. But we may be in dan- 
ger of forgetting that all these things form 
after all but the shell of political life. What 
is the inward principle which the machinery 
of government subserves ? That is the test- 
ing question. If both the hostile causes de- 
velop as rapidly as they have recently done, 
we can answer it ina word. The whole end 
and aim of the Southern Government will be 
to strengthen the guard over slavery and the 
menial white class, in doing which they may 
long show a very dignified and respectable 
side to the outer world. The end and aim 
of the Northern Government will be to 
strengthen liberty, in doing which they may 
long show a very vulgar and undignified as- 
pect to the outer world. But which of the 
two will England prefer, if there be an 
choice left her by grace of the Northern 
statesmen ? 


Paris Correspondence of the London Review. 

OF course people here think a great degl 
of the Anglo-American question, though not 
perhaps so much as you do in England, but 
the tone in which it is spoken of is altering 
rapidly. The first frenzy of love and affec- 
tion for us, which was shown by the “ in- 
spired ” journals, is considerably abated, and 
has given place to a somewhat different sort 
of language ; and, perhaps, the whole matter 
may not be very hard to explain: the Emper- 
or Napoleon—as I have labored to convince 
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you—cannot now afford to govern, save ac- 
cording to the wishes of the large majority 
of France. A French policy must now be 
his. Well, he has, upon the American com- 
plication, tried what he so often tries in 
similar conjectures; namely, to see which 
way the wind blows here; and for that pur- 
pose, the Patrie was instructed to hint at a 
possible “‘ co-operation” and I have the best 
reason for believing that the Emperor him- 
self gave it to be understood that he was 
anxious to co-operate” with England 
against America. But his scheme of testing 
opinion answered as usual—what might be 
called the voice of France responded with 
extraordinary unanimity to the challenge ; 
and from the Journal des Débats downwards, 
the same sentiment has been expressed in 
different words by nearly every newspaper, 
in town and country: “Leave England to 
her embarrassment!” That is the senti- 
ment, absurd and mistaken as it is, which 
animates all France. One thing is made 
clear by this, and that is, that Louis Napo- 
leon will not get anything out of Frenchmen 
for a‘ combined action ” with us. Yet “ get 


something out” of France (and something 


very considerable, too) he must soon, and 
the means for so doing must be devised in 
the end, for the position is a disastrous one, 
and will not right itself all alone. 

© Will peace or will war best help us out 
of this?” That is the question men ask 
each other just now in high Imperialist cir- 
cles, und there is more than a doubt as to 
the answer. The only measure of the Em- 
peror’s hesitation in all this, will be the ex- 
tent of his hope or of his despair. As long 
as he can play any other card he will not 
play the war-card, but that card is neverthe- 
less his last. Of that no one of any party 
‘ in France has the shadow of a doubt. 
Whether the time has already come for 
playing the last card—for risking all upon 
one grand supreme chance — events will 
teach. For the moment, I fancy perfect 
neutrality will be the line adopted, and fora 
time it will be genuinely adhered to. France 
will keenly and narrowly watch the incidents 
of the coming conflict (if unluckily it should 
come), and she will shape her course accord- 
ing to what she believes to be her own im- 
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mediate interest. The thing to note for us 
is, the unmistakable feeling of hostility 
raised up at once against us throughout this 
country—a feeling which surprises no one 
who has a thorough acquaintance with the 
Frenchmen of the Second Empire, but which 
is not the less curious toobserve. It would 
be worse than folly, it would be the height 
of wilful blindness in us, to shut our eyes to 
what is looming in the distance; and it is 
quite evident to those who in any way come 
in contact with the nations of the Continent, 
that upon our attitude just now will depend 
much of the prestige with which we shall be 
surrounded when the hour for action arrives. 

The great and really all but inconceivable 
mistake made about us throughout France 
is that we should be so “ embarrassed ” by a 
war with America that we should be obliged 
to look on tamely at whatever France 
might choose to do on the European conti- 
net. This is the point to look at steadily, 
for this is the source of all French opinions 
and delusions about us, and it is this that 
will be the cause of whatever faults may be 
later committed by the Imperial Government. 
Noman in France—not even Louis Napoleon 
—is able to master that peculiarity of our 
national temperament, and to comprehend 
that we should never be_so difficult to trifle 
with, as when adverse fate should have willed 
that our “ hand should be in” at the work 
of fighting; that a nation may be so great 
and so powerful as to need no bragging, as 
to feel compassionately towards weaker ri- 
vals, and as to attempt no outward seeming 
of force. This will enter into no French 
mind, neither will it be conceived that a 
people who can do the “ greater” may be 
careless of achieving the “less.” I never 
at any period (unless during the Crimean 
war) so thoroughly and clearly saw to what 
a degree France was incapable of compre- 
hending England. And I again say, upon 
this perfect failure to understand what we 
are, and what, in certain cases, we should 
do, will be founded some of the most extraor- 
dinary mistakes of conduct. Therefore it 
behooves us to note distinctly every shade of 
the opinion which Frenchmen entertain of 
us just now. 
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From The Examiner. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

BEFORE another week, has elapsed, we 
shall know the answer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the demand made by ours, for 
the restoration of the Southern emissaries 
taken from on board the Trent. We have 
never doubted what that answer would be in 
substance, although as to its form we have 
wasted no words in conjecture. Mr. Seward 
is a rhetorician, and the case is too tempting 
an opportunity for talk, to be suffered to pass 
unused. And considering the difficulty of 
the position, we must own that apt and plau- 
sible words will prove to be worth some- 
thing after all, if they facilitate the libera- 
tion of Messrs. Slidell and Mason from Fort 
Warren. The heroes of classic verse, when 
sore pressed in battle, were generally made 
away with, in a cloud, by the timely inter- 
vention of some tutelary divinity ; and if the 
American Secretary of State can envelop 
the question in such an elusive mist of words, 
as will enable the right thing to be quictly 
done, we shall not trouble ourselves to crit- 
icise too nicely the manner in which it has 
been effected. The one thing needful is the 
vindication of the inviolability of our flag, by 
the restitution of those who were forcibly 
taken from under its protection; and the 
justice of our demand in this respect being 
once admitted, we shall be only too glad if the 
affair be made the occasion for a permanent 
settlement of the controversy so long pend- 
ing as to the maritime rights of belligerents 
and neutrals, 

It is deeply to be regretted that this has 
still to be done. The feverish spirit mani- 
fested among certain classes of the commu- 
nity since the commencement of this unfor- 
tunate discussion, warns us of the latent peril 
to which we are exposed, by suffering ques- 
tions of such gravity to remain unsettled. 
To the end of time offences will come; but 
woe unto them through whose neglect or ob- 
stinacy they are wantonly allowed to come. 
Let us speak plainly what we mean, for ’tis 
in truth a time for speaking plain. There 
are amongst us, as there are in every com- 
munity, men who care not how soon the 
blast of war is heard, many perhaps deceive 
themselves with the idea that they are ani- 
mated only by a special zeal for the honor of 
their country: many more, we fear, are not 
even at the pains to try to juggle with the 
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fiend in their own breasts, but catch with 
eagerness at every incident that has in it the 
promise of sanguinary conflict. It were 
worse than idle to deny that men of this sort 
are too often found occupying positions in 
society and in the State, that renders them 
influential for evil. Government is beset by 
their sinister importunities, and urged by 
their violent councils. We dare say it is so 
in Washington ; we know it is so here; and 
we should betray our highest trust if we 
failed to warn betimes all whom it may con- 
cern of the danger. What is the danger? 
Not that any Administration will seek to 
plunge their country into a war during which 
every blow inflicted must recoil on him who 
gives it; but that an Administration, how- 
ever temperate and wise, may be involunta- 
rily drawn into exciting controversies on 
subjects that ought to afford no room for con- 
troversy at all: and that out of such conten- 
tions war at any moment may suddenly 
spring. The present difficulty we hope and 
trust will be got over; but the permanent 
danger of a breach between this country and 
America will not be set at rest thereby. 
For that two things are necessary,— the 
one, that controverted questions of neutral- 
ity, blockade, privateering, and contraband 
should be disposed of speedily and forever ; 
the other, that a watchful spirit should be 
awakened throughout the community—to 
guard against precipitancy or passion when- 
ever international difficulties arise. Govern- 
ment alone can discharge the former duty; 
the intelligent and thoughtful body of the 
community must perform the other. 

Before we leap into the gulf let us look 
into its depths. We cannot see very far 
into the abyss, but we can discern quite 
enough, if we have reason or conscience, to 
make us pause. Increased taxation and 
diminished employment meet us at the out- 
set. A doubled income-tax, and augmented 
duties on the four great articles of consump- 
tion left in the tariff, are necessary prelim- 
inaries to which we must make up our 
minds. There is an end, thank God, in 
this country to paying for wars out of the 
pocket of posterity ; and if our belligerent 
classes are to be indulged in the glory of a 
deadly struggle with a kindred nation whose 
institutions they happen to dislike, we, and 
not our children, must pay for it. But this 
is not all. Six months’ blockade of the sea- 





ports of the Union would inflict no tempo- 
rary blow on the vast and various commerce 
that for half a century has been carried on 
without interruption between the two coun- 
tries. For every merchant and shopkeeper, 
agent and clerk injured on the other side of 
the ocean one of the same class must be 
similarly injured here, since trade is barter, 
and if it is forbidden to buy, it is likewise 
forbidden to sell. The butchery and rapine 
would come to an end within a definite time ; 
but the consequences to international com- 
merce would not end in our day. Protec- 
tion and prohibition would no longer be an 
exceptional or subordinate error of American 
policy. It would become a fundamental 
maxim of the State; and no longer depend- 
ing for sustainment on the greed of gain 
in a comparative few, it would strike its 
roots deeply and retentively in the nation’s 
heart: for national stability and independ- 
ence would thenceforth be felt to depend on 
tommercial severance from England. The 
best and most far-sighted men in America 
how repudiate the prohibitory system on 
political as well as economic grounds; but 
foresight and patriotism would plead the 
Opposite cause with irresistible force were it 
once made plain that the stability of Ameri- 
can trade and credit lay at the mercy, not 
of the people of England, but of a war-faring 
few whom they permitted to bully them. 
Look at it how we may, the disastrous re- 
sults of such a fratricidal conflict exceed all 
power of calculation; and all we can be sure 
of is, that the first would not be the worst 
consequences. 

But there is another, and if possible a 
graver view of the matter. For the last five 
years or more the people of England have 
been told to arm by sea and land for self- 
defence. Enormous sums have been de- 
manded by Government from the people, 
&nd have been unmurmuringly paid by them, 
for the express purpose of enabling England 
to hold her own with the menacing might of 
France. Every day during that time the 
nation has been told that not a shilling was 
exacted unnecessarily ; and that when year 
after year extra millions were spent on army, 
navy, and ordnance, we had not, after all, a 
battalion, a ship, or a gun to spare. But 
what is to become of the balance of power in 
Europe if the flower of our army, and the 
best of our vessels of war, are to be sent to 
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the other side of the globe to encounter the 
armaments of a nation kindred in blood, 
language, and religion,--a nation with whom 
twice before we have maintained desperate 
and costly struggles, without being able to 
subdue? This is no question like that of 
1854, when in alliance with France we sent 
our fleets and armies against Russia. This 
is no question like that of 1857, when, with 
the same ally, we sent out an invading force 
to China. If we should be betrayed or be- 
fooled into a war with the United States, 
France will stand by with grounded arms 
until she has seen us thoroughly committed 
in the affray ; and then, though half a dozen 
transports were never mustered at Cher- 
bourg, or half a dozen regiments brigaded 
together on the heights of Boulogne, though 
not a captious note were interchanged be- 
tween Paris and London, or a provoking 
paragraph permitted to appear in the Con- 
stitutionnel, we should speedily find out the 
difference in our position as an arbiter of 
European peace. If, as we have stood the 
last five years and as we stand now, we are 
but strong enough and no more to be able 
to interdict ambitious schemes and aggres- 
sive projects, what will be the condition of 
Europe three months after a war of devasta- 
tion between England and America had be- 
gun? Without imputing any bad faith to 
the absolute ruler of France, it must be pal- 
pable to all who choose to see, that such an 
altered state of facts would present to him, 
as well as to other absolute sovereigns, a 
temptation never tasted before. Treaties 
and conventions, and promises of neutrality, 
diplomatic or dynastic, are all very well ina 
speech from the throne, or an announcement 
from a ministerial organ, while as yet tran- 
quillity prevails. But the first broadside 
from a British steel-clad frigate into an 
American ship or fort would consume all 
such phantom guarantees for the status quo 
in Europe as so much chaff. The faith in 
our moral ascendency would pass away like 
a dream; and if we were not prepared to 
sacrifice all the influence for good we have 
exercised for the last thirty years in the 
Councils of Christendom, we must prepare 
to fight for its maintenance, inch by inch, in 
every land and on every sea, from the Hel- 
lespont to the Sound, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to Cadiz Bay. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE AND THE 
WISH FOR WAR. 

THE President’s Message has by no means 
settled the moot question on which so many 
lives, and probably so many liberties, de- 
pend. The issue between the United States 
and Great Britain is, to use Lord Russell’s 
invaluable and really needful idiom, “ con- 
spicuous by its absence,”—from which, as 
the bias may happen to lead them, men ar- 
gue almost what they will. That there are 
those who wilfully shut their eyes to all 
chances of peace in the hope of rousing the 
English nation to the red-hot temper in which 
war is inevitable, we are but too sorry to per- 
ceive. Yet no one who considers the pres- 
ent phase of the matter can ignore three very 
plain results: 1. That the President is at 
least anxious not to appeal to popular pas- 
sions, but to retain the ultimate decision 
within the grasp of the Cabinet; 2. That 
his Cabinet is in earnest in the civil war, 
and is not, as has been suggested here, bent 
on finding in a rupture with England an ex- 
cuse for hushing up the dispute with the 
South ; and, 3. That the slavery question— 
the touchstone of Northern sincerity in this 
conflict—is making rapid progress in the 
North, as we have shown at length in an- 
other column. Now, all these elements, in 
the most recent news from America, are, so 
far as they go, pacific. Mr. Lincoln’s si- 
lence leaves it in his power to yield, and 
renders it more than probable that he will 
reply temperately and in a conciliatory spirit, 


even if he does not immediately yield. The | 


energy with which the Southern contest is 
being carried on supplies the strongest pre- 
sumption that he will not rashly paralyze all 
his efforts by bringing the English navy to 
sweep his fleet from the seas, and to raise 
the blockade of the Southern ports. The 
ripening of the slavery question ought to 
enlist the sympathies of England so far at 
least on the side of the North as to render 
us exceedingly unwilling to become, if we 
can honorably help it, the allies of the slave- 
owning oligarchy. The only items of news 
that are unfavorable to these hopes are the 
resolution of thanks to Captain Wilkeg in 
the Lower House of Congress, and the Ad- 
miralty order approving of. his conduct. 
But, on the other hand, the Senate, which 
is the really important body on such mat- 
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ters, had not taken any action in the quea- 
tion, and was vaguely believed to be unfas 
_ vorable to that rash act, while there is every 
‘reason to hope that the Admiralty order wag 
one of those isolated departmental impulsea, 
unapproved by the Cabinet as a whole, of 
which we have recently had so many ine 
stances. Certainly, if Mr. Lincoln had 
wished to mark his approval of what had 
been done, he would also have wished to 
elicit popular support for his policy, in which 
“case a paragraph in the Message might have 
roused the whole Union to enthusiastic defi- 
‘ance of England. As this is not so—as the 
Northern press, especially the Republican 
‘organs, are in a very marked degree more 
' friendly and pacific than they were—and ap 
_we have every reason to hope that the bank- 
ers and the whole money interest of the 
| North, who are absolutely essential to the 
Government, would be horror-struck by a 
rupture with England, we must conclude on 
the whole that, so far as the tenor of the 
recent news from America bears upon the 
matter, we have, at least, a shade more hope 
of peace than we were able to entertain last 
week. 

But while the American news is, at all 
events, slightly more favorable to the hope 
of peace, it is perhaps at first sight less easy 
to decide whether the attitude of the Eng- 
lish people is so or not. If we could fairly 
judge by the Times of the purpose of the 
nation, we should be forced to the conclu- 
sion, not only that we are determined to go 
|to war if the American answer is a refusal 
of our demand, but that we wish it to be 
unfavorable, and are anxious to leave no 
loop-hole for peace. It is curious that ex- 
actly as the signs of a Northern crusade 
against slavery have grown in number and 
importance, has the eagerness of the leading 
journal for a war increased. But we greatly 
mistake the symptoms of the popular temper 
if the Times does in this respect represent 
the people. That any sign of a disposition 
to hector England into the relinquishment 
of an important right, or to deter her from 
the discharge of a national duty, would 
oblige us to declare war, we are all assured. 
But that the nation desires any opportunity, 
—at all events, that it desires to avail itself 
of this most unfortunate opportunity,—fer 
thrashing the North, is, we are certain, 
wholly false. Mr. Cobden may be mistaken 
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—we think he is—in recommending politi- 
eal arbitration as the true solution of the 
quarrel. The question at issue between us 
is a legal one, and it would be a very bad 
precedent for the future to refer the inter- 
pretation of international law to the judg- 
ment of any ordinary umpire, however im- 
partial and honest. By the law we must be | 
judged, for it is the law to which we appeal ; 
and if the law has not been violated, there 
is no case to discuss. But while thus far 
differing from Mr. Cobden, we must express 
our hearty conviction that the drift of pub- 
lic opinion is sincerely favorable to any 
bond fide reference of the legal question, 
so long as the United States Government 


But if they justify the act by the law of 
contraband, and express their sincere regret 
for the irregularity of the way in which it 
was enforced, we join issue on a legal differ- 
ence, and the violence is entirely disavowed. 
It is strange that the only paper which now 
refuses to hear of temperate discussion was 
‘the very one which at first led the public to 
believe that the Americans had law on their 
side. The rapid change in the prospects of 
the slave question has, we fear, much to do 
with this change of tone. Nothing can be 
forgiven from the Government which con- 
templates emancipation. 

On the whole, then, we are disposed to be 
more hopeful, we will not say much, but def- 











evince a sincere desire to conform entirely | initely more hopeful, than we were last week. 
to the spirit of the law. Should they say, | The causes for fear are still the same—the 
for instance, that they do not justify the in- | ignorant insolence of the lower democracy 
formality of the seizure, and are heartily |in America, and the craving for a war with 
willing to refer the point at issue to any | the vulgar North among the Tories, real and 
legal tribunal with which England will be 


satisfied, we do not doubt for a moment that 
the English people would wish to close with | 
such an offer, nor that the English Govern- 
ment would accept it. As regards the in- 
formality of the seizure by Captain Wilkes, 
an apology is really all thatis needful. The 








virtual, in England. The former may ren- 
der the President’s answer one which we 
cannot even consider ; the latter may make 


it very difficult for us to get over any shade 


of unpleasant significance, real or fanciful 
even in such an answer as we could consider. 
But, on the whole, we feel no doubt that the 


injury to us is far less serious than it would | contingencies of peace are cousiderable: 
have been had the vessel been carried into that it is, if strictly consistent with law and 
a prize court, and though it is most impor-| honor, the wish both of our Government 
tant to establish the principle that questions and our people; and that the chances are 
of law shall not be prejudged by nautical ‘better than they were that a peaceful solu- 
common sense or nonsense, that point would | tion, consistent with law and honor, will not 
be established by the apology, and the sub- | be rendered impossible by the arrogance of 
sequent reference of the question at issue ; ‘the North. 
while we should gain by having the matter 
judged by a better tribunal than that of the 
American prize court. From The Economist. 
In the event we have supposed, the whole! THE English nation is most anxious to do 
temper of the country—in this case very un- | what is right, and to do no more, and the 
successfully indexed by the Zimes—would | English Government is not less anxious. 
sanction the solution referred to; and the | We mean to uphold the honor of England 
more so, that the anti-slavery drift, which | quietly and firmly, at whatever cost, and 
the politics of the Federal Government are | through whatever peril. But we would not 
now slowly but surely taking, makes all but | even appear to force a quarrel upon the 
a very small knot of Englishmen more | United States at a time of weakness and 
keenly conscious than ever of their uncon-! rebellion. We would combine tenacity of 
querable reluctance to fight in effect for the | ‘resolve with suav ity of manner. 








Even now 


Southern cause. It is siaaply absurd to say | lit is said that Lord Lyons is directed to 
with the Times that violent acts can only be | impart the decisive and unfaltering instruc- 
met by violence. The whole question arises | tions which have been sent him as mildly 
as to the violence or the legality of the act. and peacefully as possible. He is to tell them 
If the Federal Government avow the vio-|at first to Mr. Seward informally, and to 
lence, cadet questio, and the Times is right. | allow an interval, though of course only a 
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brief one, to elapse before their final and 
official public communication. We shall 
demand our rights very firmly, but we shall 
demand them also very quietly. 


From The Press. 

OnE of the criminal phases of Northern 
belligerence which was commented upon 
with indignation in our columns a week ago 
has since then, we are glad to sec, been 
prominently noticed and condemned in the 
“leading journal.” We allude to the sav- 
age and malignant object with which two 
successive expeditions of “ stone-ships ” have 
been directed against the coast and harbors 
of the South. It is not an act of legitimate 
war—it is not to assist the temporary block- 
ade by checking sortics of ships of war. 
These stone-laden hulks are to be sunk in 
the narrow channels leading in to Charleston 
and the various commercial ports of the 
South, with the avowed object of ruining 
those cities forever by closing their outlets 
to the sea, The hulks with their cargoes of 
stones are to be sunk,—apparently have 
already been sunk,—and it is calculated that 
the alluvial deposit brought down by the 
rivers will gather around them, forming an 
impassable bar, and destroying forever the 
commerce of those “doomed cities;” and 
the Federal vessels of war are instructed to 
keep watch over these obstructions, cease- 
lessly sailing from one to another, to pre- 
vent the Southerners from removing them, 
till the accumulating sands have rendered 
the task impracticable. We lack words 
adequately to express our horror and indig- 
nation at so diabolical a design. To secure 
for New York a monopoly of the commerce 
of the American continent, and to vent the 
rancorous malignity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, these Southern cities by the sea are to 
be reduced to desert places, and the jour- 
nalists of New York proclaim their fiendish 
exultation in the success of the project. This 
is not the hostility of men—it is the savagery 
of demons. We do not hesitate to say that 
every naval power is called upon, in the 
interests alike of commerce, humanity, and 
civilization, to interpose. Duty and inter- 
est alike demand that so savage and ruthless 
a project should be stopped, and that, where 
the initial mischief has already been done, 
immediate steps should be taken to remove 
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the obstructions before their removal be- 
comes impossible. Our naval squadron is 
said to be lying off Charleston. An admiral 
who did not shrink from responsibility— 
and we have had many such,—and they 
have been our best men—would not have 
hesitated to interpose to prevent such an 
unrighteous and illegitimate measure of hqs- 
tility. War or no war, it does not become 
us to permit a savage and barbarous work 
of this kind to be carried on under the 
very eyes of our fleet. And whatever be the 
issue of the question now pending at Wash- 
ington, we trust that orders will be imme- 
diately transmitted to the British admiral on 
the station to interpose at once, with our 
broadsides if necessary, to stay the work, 
and to assert alike the interests of the 
world’s commerce and the rights of our 
common humanity. 





SOMETHING LIKE MANNERS. 


AN Irishman, in the old days of Protes- 
tant Ascendency, was run over by a bishop’s 
carriage, and merely inquired, in an humble 
manner, as he sat rubbing himself, ‘* What’s 
that for?” We feared that his docile race 
had become extinct, but the following ad- 
vertisement, which Mr. Punch cuts from a 
provincial newspaper, shows that there are 
still persons who know how to behave 
respectfully under, aggravating circum- 
stances ;— 

‘‘ GENTLEMAN RUN OVER IN CLAYTON 
Square.—If the Ladies who were in the 
Carriage when it was driven over an old 
Gentleman in Clayton Square, on Monday 
last, between the hours of Twelve and One, 
desire to know how he is, they are invited 
to send to No. 34 Seymour Street.” 


Nothing can be more polite than this old 
gentleman, and his delicate way of inform- 
ing the ladies of his address savors of the 
manners of the old school. We do not—no, 
we will not—do such wrong to human nat- 
ure as to suppose that he inserts the ad- 
vertisement under the advice of some fiend- 
like attorney, who has failed to find out the 
address of the ladies, and hopes to catch 
them this way with a view to legal damages. 
No, we repudiate the thought. The affair is 
a bit of the manners of the high-bred school 
of other days. There was to be a splendid 








masked ball, at the court of the excellent 
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Louis XIV., and all the workd worth men- 
tioning was wrapped up in the costumes, 
and dying for the splendid féte. A young 
count, from Provence, was to be one of the 
most brilliant of the maskers. Three hours 
before the féte, comes to him, dustily, a 
servant from the provincial chdteau, and 
informs him that his lordship’s father is 
deceased. “ You are a vulgar fellow, Fran- 
cois,” blandly replies the young nobleman, 
“ and you judge the nobility by the standard 
of the canaille. My father is too much of a 
gentleman to die at such a moment. Come 
to me in the morning.” The old gentleman 
of Clayton Square must surely be a de- 
scendant of the high-bred young count. 
We hope he wasn’t much hurt.— Punch. 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION: 


Mr. PuncH has great pleasure in an- 
nouncing, in the most officious manner, that 
the directors of the International Exhibition 
have not forgotten the possibility of the ab- 
sence of Voluntary Contributions from the 
Northern States of America. The subject 
has been taken into grave consideration, and 
negotiations have been entered into with the 
Lords of the Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief, in order to the adoption of means 
for supplying this deficiency, should it un- 
fortunately occur. Without entering into 
details,—as the whole arrangement may be 
rendered unnecessary “by the arrival of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell about the 28th 
December,—Mr. Punch begs to say, that in 
the event of the Federals declining to send 
contributions to the Exhibition, the space 
now appropriated to such articles will be sup- 
plied through the exertions of gentlemen 
connected with our naval and military ser- 
vice, and that among the Involuntary Con- 
tributions from the North will be the follow- 
ing articles :— 

1. The Falls of Niagara (American por- 
tion)—by the kind permission of the Cana- 
dian authorities, and to be returned when 
done with. 

2. The American Fagle.—The interesting 
animal will be provided with a large supply 
of its natural food ; namely, Bunkum, to be 
obtained from the offices of the New York 
newspapers. 

3. Several bottles of Hail of Columbia. 

4. Curious assortment of Stumps, on which 





patriotic oratory has been delivered for some 
years, with the happy consequences now be- 
fore the world. 

5. Several Platforms, forming a further 
portion of the Stump machinery. 

6. The White House—name of “ Lincoln” 
on the brass plate. 

7. The coat in which Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, editor of the New York Herald, was 
whipped by Eleazar P. Growky. 

8. The coat in which Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, editor of the New York Herald was 
cowhided by Phineas X. Blazer. 

9. The coat in which Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, editor of the New York Herald was 
thrashed by Ebenezer V. Whopple. 

10. A collection of nineteen whips with 
which Mr. James Gordon Bennett, editor of 
the New York Herald, was at various times 
flogged by nineteen slandered citizens. 

11. The boots with which Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett, editor of the New York Herald, 
was kicked by Epaminondas J. Buffer. 

12. Six pairs of highlows, and five pairs or 
shoes, with which eleven other slandered cit- 
izens have at various times annotated the 
editorial labors of Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, editor of the New York Herald. 

13. Remains of the brandy-smash in which 
Mr. Seward pledged himself to insult Eng- 
land on the earliest opportunity, and the 
glasses from which his sixteen previous 
brandy-smashes had been imbibed by that 
statesman. 

14. Flags of the Southern Confederacy, 
captured by the Armies of the North. (Prom- 
ised conditionally only in the event of such 
flags being discoverable.) 

15. The Declaration of Independence.—To 
be reverently preserved, and returned to the 
North when a statesman, worthy to fill the 
place of George Washington, shall demand 
it. 

16. Specimens of Jerusalem Snakes, Ring- 
tailed Roarers, Regular Opossums, and other 
curiosities of American natural history. 

17. A B’hoy.—It will be interesting to 
compare this animal with his superior, but a 
member of the same genus, the Gorilla. 

18. Specimens of American Editorial 
Writings. (Disinfecting fluid will be found 
in the same case, and labelled “Common 
Sense.”) 

19. Secret Treaty for the Partition of Eng- 
land between the Emperor of Russia, Mr. 
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Seward, and the King of the Cannibal Isl- 
ands. 

20. Mr. Brigham Young, the latest ally of 
the North, and model of his Seraglio. 

21. The original Book of Mormon, as about 
the only original work which America has 
produced since Knickerbocker’s History. 

22. Specimens of American Apes, and Nat- 
uralized Irishmen, stuffed.— Punch, 21 Dec. 


A SAFE DELIVERY AND A WISE DELIV- 
ERANCE FROM WAR. 

WITHIN the last few weeks there has been 
a General Gaol Delivery in England. We 
should like to see the same thing take place 
in America. For instance, if the Washing- 
ton Government would only open the door of 
the prison in which Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
are confined, and set them free, what a fear- 
ful difficulty would be overcome! War may 
be said to hinge on the portal of that very 
prison-door. It is a kind of modern Tem- 
ple of Janus, expressing Peace or War, 
either as itis opened, or closed. Let us hope 
that the friendship of two such great nations 
as England and America will never be buried 
in those odious “* Tombs ! ’"—Punch, 21 Dee. 


THE IRISH YAHOOS. 


A GRAND meeting of Yahoos was held 
yesterday at the Pope’s Head, for the pur- 
pose of expressing joy and exultation at the 
prospect of the war which England is thought 
likely to be involved in with America. The 
Chair was taken by the O’Donoghyahoo, one 
of the principal representatives of the Ya- 
hoos in Parliament. 

The O’Donoghyahoo, on rising, was re- 
ceived with much grinning, gibbering, chat- 
tering, and other demonstrations of ap- 
plause. When the noise had subsided, he 
began raving, and continued for nearly an 
hour, pouring forth torrents of foul but al- 
most inarticulate abuse of the Saxon, as he 
was understood, as well as his sputtering and 
slavering enabled him to be, to style the ob- 
ject of his malignant invective, meaning 
England and the English. His discourse 
terminated with a succession of shrieks and 
yells resembling those of a hyena impatient 
for his carrion, and he sat down foaming at 
the mouth. The conclusion ofthe honora- 
ble Yahoo’s address was hailed with frantic 
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howling and peals of convulsive laughter, 
like that of a multitude of violent idiots. 

Orations in a similar tone and spirit, full 
of sound and fury, were delivered by Mr, 
O’Rangoutang, Mr. G. O’Rilia, Mr. Fitz- 
caliban, and other eminent Yahoos, who 
gloated on the calamities which they antici- 
pated for England, and expressed, as far as 
they were intelligible, the most truculent 
animosity to the British Sovereign and peo- 
ple. Mr. O’Rangoutang created an im- 
mense sensation by brandishing a dagger, to 
indicate how he would like to serve the alien 
oppressor, in which performance he nearly 
cut his own throat, to the great diversion of 
the assembly. 

After giving several rounds of hurroos 
for the Pope and Captain Wilkes, and of 
shouts and yells for Lord Palmerston and 
John Bull, the concourse of Yahoos sepa- 
rated gnashing their teeth, and retired to 
their dens, whooping, shrieking, and utter- 
ing the most bloodthirsty execrations. Go- 
ing home, many of them, in the frenzy of 
their malice, threw themselves down in the 
dirt and rolled in it like dogs, yelping, 
whining, and howling, after the manner of 
the lower orders of the canine species, to 
which the Yahoo is nearly allied, being a 
creature between the mongrel and the 
baboon.—Funch, 21 Dec. 


PATIENCE AND PREPARATION. 


“Lert us be calm,” say you, John Bright # 
Oh, yes, we will be calm ; 
But that we may not have to fight, 
We'll show that we can arm. 


By meek submission to a blow 
You make a bully brave ; 

But if a ready fist you show, 
Your pardon he will crave. 


Yes, life is precious, useful gold, 
Nor idly to be lost ; 

But if we would our honor hold, 
We must not count the cost. 


We seek no quarrel : but, if war 
Be foully on us thrust, 

Unnerved it shall not find us, nor 
With sword made blunt by rust. 


We wait their answer calmly, but 
With hand upon the hilt: 

If they the gate of peace would shut, 
Be theirs alone the guilt. 


—Punch, 21 Dee. 
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A GOD-SPEED TO THE CANADA-BOUND. 


Gop speed you, Guards and Rifles, Line-Regi- 
ments and Artillery, 

Punch flings his old shoe after you, and drains 
his glass of Sillery, 

And here’s his toast, ‘‘ May boiled and roast, 
and drink and clothes and firing, 

Ne’er fail your pluck, and here’s good luck, 
stout arms and legs untiring.” 


The St. Lawrence has its sleet and fogs, its ice- 
wind keen and frore ; 

On sea there’s storm before you, and frost upon 
the shore ; 

In the long, long march, through pine and larch, 
along the trampled snow, 

With the icy breath of a sleepy death about you 
as you go. 


But Jolin Bull clothes your bellies and your 
backs with food and furs, 

And in your own brave veins the blood of man- 
hood cheerly stirs ; 

So if there’s pith in meat and drink, and manly 
hearts beside, 

All safe you'll land, and to arms you’ll stand, 
where rolls St. Lawrence wide. 


And the blessing of your countrymen, and coun- 
trywomen too 

Will cling and close about you, as hearty bless- 
ings do, 

Surpassing warmth of food and fire, from heart 
to heart they’ll run— 

And England’s wide and watchful arms will 
clasp her every son. 


There are beardless chins among you, there are 
heads all grizzly-gray, 

There are lads of tender nurture, and rough 
slips that none would stay : 

There’s gentle blood and simple, there’s noble- 
man and clown, 

For suffering and for danger by common duty 
bounce. 


The fopling Guardsman flings his crust of fop- 
pery away, 

And sets to work as lightly as e’er he set to 
lay: 

From Pinb, boudoir, and drawing-room, and 
hunting-field, he’s there, 

To face the lot that others face, and fare as oth- 
ers fare. 


And some leave wives and children, sweethearts, 
and parents dear, 

Warm hearths for icy darkness, full cups for 
sorry cheer : 
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From the general to the private, not one among 
them all, 

But blithely makes his sacrifice, be it great or 
be it small. 


And shall we grudge them a comfort, that purse 
of ours: can pay, 

A God-speed and a greeting as they sail upon 
‘their way ? ° 

Blow fair, ye winds ; be merciful, grim winter, 
to our brave, 

May our blessing serve to strengthen, our prayer 
have power to save ! 


—Punch. 


THE AMERICAN DILEMMA. 


Your-passion and arrogance, Jonathan, bridle, 
And let me know what you call Mason and 


Slidell. 

Are they rebels? What right, if you take that 
position, 

Had you, boarding the Trent, to demand extra- 
dition 4 


Had Mitchell and Meagher been Slidell and 
Mason, 

We you, and you we, would you think no dis- 
grace on 

Your flag had been cast, its protection from 
under 

If we those two traitors had taken, I wonder 4 


Belligerents call you the men you laid hands on, 

And the charge of high treason against them 
abandon 4 

Were we fighting the French, then you’d have 
no objection 

To our seizing French envoys beneath your 
protection. 


Moreover, as prisoners of war if you take them, 
And therefore their country’s ambassadors make 
them, 
You put yourselves then into this situation : 
You are first to acknowledge the Confedera- 
tion. 
Punch, 21 Dee. 


A Contrast.—English character person-. 
ified in John Bull. That of America is em- 





—Punch. 


bodied in Jonathan Bully. 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


From The Examiner. 
Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Translated from the French 
by the Translator of “ Napoleon’s Corre- 
spondence with King Joseph.” Two vol- 
umes. Macmillan and Co. 


WHEN the original French edition of this 
work was published, some months ago, we 
noticed it at considerable length; and al- 
though large additions have been made to 
the present version, they are not of a kind 
to call for much additional comment ; though 
we avail ourselves of them for the purpose 
of further illustrating the feelings and opin- 
ions of M. de Tocqueville on the public 
events of France and England as they took 
place,—the source from which our extracts 
are taken being the journals kept by Mr. 
Senior when visiting his friend. As the 
translator observes, these journals are “a 
slight and inadequate, but still the only rec- 
ord of M. de Tocqueville’s conversation.” 
Without further preface, then, we proceed 
to show their character. A curious feature 
of the popular feeling in France with re- 
spect to that feudalism which it was the first 
object of the French Revolution to extin- 
guish, is shown in the following passage :— 


“You saw the roofless tower in the court. 
My grandfather used it as a colombier. He 
kept there three thousand pigeons. No one 
was allowed to kill them, and no one else 
in the commune could keepthem. In 1793, 
when the .peasants were the masters, they 
did no harm to any of the rest of our prop- 
erty. We have lived among them as pro- 
tectors and friends for centuries; but they 
rose en masse against the pigeons, killed 
every one of them, and reduced the tower 
to its present state. When I first was a can- 
‘didate I failed, not because I was not per- 
sonally popular, but because I was a gen- 
tilhomme. I was met everywhere by the 

roverb, ‘Les chats prennent les souris.’ 
My opponent was of an humble family which 
had risen to wealth and distinction in the 
Revolution. This is the most favorable 
combination in the hands of a man of abil- 
ity. Mere wealth is mischievous; it gives 
no influence, and it excites envy. The only 
time when it lcd to political power was just 
after the Revolution of 1848. Every pos- 
sessor of property, and few persons in the 
provinces are quite without it, was alarmed ; 
and the greatest proprietors were selected 


as representatives, because they were sup-' 


posed to have the greatest stakes. Mere 
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birth is worse than mere wealth; it excites 
not only envy, but fear. The remembrance 
of the Marian persecutions is still vivid in 
England after three hundred years. Our 


fears of the revival of the tour et colombier 
are as fantastic as your dread of the faggot 
and the rack ; but why should they not last 
as long?” 


Here is a criticism on a celebrated writer, 
with the prospective ambition cf supplying 
his defects, which unfortunately was never 
realized :— 


“We talked of Thiers’ ‘History of the 
Empire.’ ‘Its defect,’ said Tocqueville, ‘ is 
its inadequate appreciation of the causes, in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, which united to form 
Napoleon. Few histories give to these two 
sets of causes their due or their relative 
weight. Some attribute too much to the cir- 
cumstances in which their hero was placed, 
others to the accidents of his character. 
Napoleon, though gigantic in war and in 
legislation, was imperfect and incoherent in 
both. No other great general, perhaps no 
general whatever, suffered so many defeats. 
Many have lost one army, some perhaps 
have lost two; but who ever survived the 
destruction of four? So in legislation, he 
subdued anarchy, he restored our finances, 
he did much to which France owes in part 
her power and her glory. But he deprived 
her not only of liberty, but of the wish for 
liberty ; he enveloped her in a network of 
centralization which stifles individual and 
corporate resistance, and prepares the way 
for the despotism of an assembly or of an 
emperor. Assuming him to have been per- 
fectly selfish, nothing could be better planned 
or better execuged. He seized with a sagac- 
ity which is really marvellous, out of the 
elements left to him by the Convention, 
those which enabled him to raise himself, 
and to level everything else; which enabled 
his will to penetrate into the recesses of pro- 
vincial and even of private life, and rendered 
those below him incapable of acting or think- 
ing, almost of wishing, for themselves. 
Thiers does not sufficiently explain how it 
was that Napoleon was able to do this, or 
why it was that he chose to do it; nor has 
his: private character been ever well drawn 
asawhole. There is much truth in Bourri- 
enne, though mixed, and inseparably mixed, 
with much invention. Napoleon’s taste was 
defective in everything, in small things as 
well as in great ones ; in books, in art, and 
in women, as well as in ambition and in 
glory. The history of the Empire and the 
history of the Emperor are still to be writ- 


‘ten. I hope one day to write them.’” 
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On the changes which have taken place in 
French literature during the last hundred 
and fifty years, De Tocqueville passed judg- 
ment as follows :— 


“<Tf? said Tocqueville, ‘ Bossuet or Pas- 
cal were to come to life, they would think us 
receding into semi-barbarism; they would 
be unable to enter into the ideas of our fash- 
ionable writers, they would be disgusted by 
their style, and be puzzled even by their lan- 
guage.’ ‘ What,’ I asked, ‘do you consider 
your golden age?’ ‘The latter part,’ he 
answered, ‘ of the seventeenth century. Men 
wrote then solely for fame, and they ad- 
dressed a public small and highly cultivated. 
French literature was young; the highest 
posts were vacant ; it was comparatively easy 
to be distinguished. Extravagance was not 
necessary to attract attention. Style then 
was the mere vehicle of thought; first of 
al] to be perspicuous, next to be concise, was 
all that they aimed at. In the eighteenth 
century ae sang had begun. It had be- 
come difficult to be original by matter, so 
men tried to strike by style; to clearness 
and brevity, ornament was added—soberly 
and in good taste, but yet it betrayed labor 
and effort. To the ornamental has now suc- 
ceeded the grotesque; just as the severe 
style of our old Norman architecture grad- 
ually became florid, and ultimately flamboy- 
ant. If I were to give a scriptural genealogy 
of our modern popular writers, I should say 
that Rosseau lived twenty years,and then be- 
gat Bernardin de St. Pierre ; that Bernardin 
de St. Pierre lived twenty years, and then 
begat Chateaubriand ; that Chateaubriand 
lived twenty years, and then begat Victor 
Hugo ; and that Victor Hugo, being tempted 
of the devil, is begetting every day.’ ‘Whose 
son,’ I asked, ‘is Lamartine?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
Tocqueville, ‘ he is of a different breed; his 
father, if he had one, is Chenier; but one 
might almost say that he is ex se ipso natus. 
When he entered the poetical world, all 
men’s minds were still heaving with the 
Revolution. It had filled them with vague 
conceptions and undefined wishes, to which 
Lamartine, without making them distinct 
enough to show their emptiness or their in- 
consistency, gave something like form and 
color. His ‘“ Meditations,” especially the 
first part of them, found an accomplice in 
every reader. He seemed to express thoughts 
of which every one was conscious, though no 
one before had embodied them in words.’ 
I said that I feared that I should be unable 
to read them; and that, in fact, there was 
little French poetry that I could read. ‘I 
have no doubt,’ answered Tocqueville, ‘ that 
there is much poetry, and good poetry, that 





no one but a native can relish. There are 
~_ of Shakspearé which you admire, and 

have no doubt very justly, in which I can- 
not see any beauty.’ ‘Can you,’ I said, 


|‘ read the “‘ Henriade,” or the “* Pucelle ” ?’ 


‘Not the “ Henriade,”’ he answered, ‘ nor 
can anybody else; nor do I much like to 
read the “ Pucelle,” but it is a wonderful 
of workmanship. How Voltaire could 
have disgraced such exquisite language, 
poetry, and wit, by such grossness, is incon- 
ceivable; but I can recollect when grave 
magistrates and statesmen knew it by heart. 
If you wish for pure specimens of Voltaire’s 
wit, and ease, and command of language, 
look at his ‘ Piéces Diverses.” As for his 
tragedies, I cannot read them—they are arti- 
ficial—so, indeed, are Racine’s, though he is 
the best writer of French that ever used the 
language. In Corneille there are passages 
really of the highest order. But it is our 
prose writers, not our poets, that are our 
glory; and them you can enjoy as well as I 
can.’” 


Of the coup d'état of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, M. de Tocqueville expressed himself in 
these terms :— 


“¢ The 18th Brumaire was nearer to this, 
for that ended as this has begun, in a mili- 
tary tyranny. But the 18th Brumaire was 
almost as much a civil as a military revolu- 
tion. A majority in the councils was with 
Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon had not a real 
friend in the assembly. All the educated 
classes supported the 18th Brumaire; all 
the educated classes repudiate the 2nd of 
December. Bonaparte’s consular chair was 
sustained by all the élite of France. This 
man cannot obtain a decent supporter. For 
a real parallel you must go back eighteen 
hundred years.’ I said that some persons, 
for whose judgment I had the highest re- 
spect, seemed to treat it as a contest between 
two conspirators, the Assembly and the 
President, and to think the difference be- 
tween his conduct and theirs to be that he 
struck first. ‘ This,’ said Tocqueville I ut- 
terly deny. He, indeed, began to conspire 
from the 10th of December, 1848. His di- 
rect instructions to Oudinot and his letter 
to Ney, only a few months after his election, 
showed his determination not to submit to 
parliamentary government. Then followed 
his dismissal of ministry after ministry, un- 
til he had degraded the office to a clerkship. 
Then came the semi-regal progress; then 
the reviews of Satory, the encouragement of 
treasonable cries, the selection for all the 
high appointments in the army of Paris of 
men whose characters fitted them to be tools. 
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Then he publicly insulted the Assembly at 
Dijon; and at last, in October, we knew 
that his plans were laid. It was then only 
that we began to think what were our means 
of defence; but that was no more a conspi- 
racy than it is a conspiracy in travellers to 
look for their pistols when they see a band 
of robbers advancing. M. Baze’s proposi- 
tion was absurd, only because it was imprac- 
ticable. It was a precaution against imme- 
diate danger; but if it had been voted, it 
could not have been executed; the army had 
already been so corrupted, that it would have 
disregarded the orders of the Assembly... I 
have often talked over our situation with 
Lamoriciére and my other military friends. 
We saw what was coming, as clearly as we 
now look back to it, but we had no means 
of preventing it.’ ‘But was not your in- 
tended law of responsibility,’ I said, ‘ an at- 
tack on your part?’ ‘That law,’ he said, 
‘was not ours. It was sent up to us by the 
Conseil d’Etat, which had been two years 
and a half employed on it, and ought to have 
sent it to us much sooner. We thought it 
dangerous—that is to say, we thought that, 
though quite right in itself, it would irritate 
the President—and that in our defenceless 
state it was unwise to do so. The Bureau 
to which it was referred refused to declare 
it urgent—a proof that it would not have 
passed with the clauses which, though rea- 
sonable, the President thought fit to disap- 
prove. Our conspiracy was that of the lamb 
against the wolf.’ ‘ Though I have said,’ he 
continued, * that he has been conspiring ever 
since his election, I do not believe that he 
intended to strike so soon. His plan was 
to wait till next March, when the fears of 
May, 1852, would be most intense. Two 
circumstances foreed him on more rapidly. 
One was the candidature of the Prince de 
Joinville. He thought him the only danger- 
ous competitor. The other was an agitation 
set on foot by the Legitimists, in the Con- 
seils généraux, for the repeal of the law of 
the 31st of May. That law was his moral 
weapon against the Assembly, and he feared 
that, if he delayed, it might be abolished 
without him.’” 


The Anglo-Gallic Alliance did not scem 
to M. de Tocqueville likely to be of long en- 
durance. Mr. Senior had asked him his 
opinion on an article of his on the state of 
the Continent, which had been published in 
the North British Review in February, 1855, 


a few months before the conversation re- 
corded :— 


*¢ Since you ask me,’ he answered, ‘ for a 
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candid criticism, I will give you one. You 
couple as events mutually dependent the 
continuance of the*Imperial Government, 
and the continuance of the Anglo-Gallic Al- 
liance. I believe this opinion not only to 
be untrue, but to be the reverse of the truth. 
I believe the Empire and the Alliance to be 
not merely not mutually dependent, but to 
be incompatible, except upon terms which 
you are resolved never to grant. The Em- 
pire is essentially warlike, and war in the 
mind of a Bonaparte, and of the friends of 
a Bonaparte, means the Rhine. This war 
is merely a stepping-stone. It is carried on 
for purposes in which the mass of the people 
of France take no interest. Up to the pres- 
ent time its burdens have been little felt, 
as it has been supported by loans, and the 
limits of the legal conscription have not 
been exceeded. But when the necessity 
comes for increased taxation and anticipated 
conscriptions, Louis Napoleon must have re- 
course to the real passions of the French 
Bourgeoisie and peasantry, the love of con- 
quest, et la haine del’ Anglais. Don’t fancy 
that such feelings are dead ; they are scarcely 
asleep; they might be roused as soon as he 
thinks they are wanted. What do you sup- 
pose was the effect in France of Louis Na- 

oleon’s triumph in England? Those who 
one England attributed it to the ignorance 
and childishness of the multitude. Those 
who thought that the shouts of the mob had 
any real meaning, either hung down their 
heads in shame at the self-degradation of a 
great nation, or attributed them to fear,— 
the latter was the general feeling. “ Il 
faut,” said all our lower classes, ‘ que ces 
gens la aient grand peur denous.” You ac- 
cuse, in the second place, all the Royalist 
parties of dislike of England. Do you sup- 
pose that you are more popular with the oth- 
ers? that the Republicans love your aris- 
tocracy or the Imperialists your freedom? 
The real friends of England are the friends 
of her institutions. ‘They are the body, 
small perhaps numerically, and now beaten 
down, of those who adore constitutional lib- 
erty : they have maintained the mutual good 
feeling between France and England against 
the passions of the Republicans, and the 
prejudices of the Legitimists. I trust, as 
you trust, that this good feeling is to con- 
tinue, but it is on precisely opposite grounds, 
My hopes are founded, not on the perma- 
nence, but on the want of permanence of the 
Empire. Ido not believe that a great na- 
tion will be long led by its tail instead of by 
its head. My only fear is, that the over- 
throw of this tyranny may not take place 
early enough to save us from the war with 
England, which I believe to be the inevitable 
consequence of its duration.’ ” 
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The feelings of the French religious world 
with respect to heretics are amusingly illus- 
trated :— 


_ “*X. Y. Z. was one of the best men that 
I have known, but an unbeliever. The 
Archbishop of —— tried in his last illness 
to reconcile him to the Church. He failed. 
X. Y. Z. died as he had lived. But the 
Archbishop, when lamenting to me _ his 
death, expressed his own conviction that so 
excellent a soul could not perish. You rec- 
ollect that Duchess, in St. Simon, who on 
the death of a sinner of illustrious race, said, 
“On me dira ce qu’on veut, on ne me per- 
suadera pas que Dieu n’y regarde deux fois 
avant de damner un homme de sa qualité.” 
The archbishop’s feeling was the same, only 
changing qualité into virtue. There is some- 
thing amusing,’ he continued, ‘ when, sepa- 
rated as we are from it by such a chasm, we 
look back on the prejudices of the ancien 
régime. An old lady once said to me, “I 
have been reading with great satisfaction the 
genealogies which prove that Jesus Christ 
descended from David. Ca montre que 
notre Seigneur était gentilhomme.” We 
are somewhat ashamed,’ I said, ‘in general 
of Jewish blood ; yet the Levis boast of their 
descent from the Hebrew Levi.’ ‘ They are 
proud of it,’ said Tocqueville ; ‘ because they 
make themselves out to be cousins of the 
blessed Virgin. They have a picture in 
which a Duke de Levi stands bareheaded 
before the Virgin. ‘“Couvrez vous donc, 
mon cousin,” she says. ‘C’est pour ma 
commodité, madame,” he answers.’ ” 


The loss of the influence formerly pos- 
sessed by women in France is accounted for 
in the annexed passage, with which our il- 
lustrations end :— 


“ «They have lost it,’ said De Tocqueville, 
‘ partly in consequence of the gross vulgar- 
ity of our dominant passions, and partly 
from their own nullity. They are like Lon- 
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don houses, all built and furnished on ex. 


‘actly the same model, and that a most un- 


interesting one. Whether a girl is bred up 
at home or in a convent, she has the same 
masters, gets a smattering of the same ac- 
complishments, reads the same dull books, 
and contributes to society the same little 
contingent of superficial information. When 
a young lady comes out, I know beforehand 
how her mother and her aunts will describe 
her. “Elle a les gouts simples, elle est 
ieuse, elle aime la campagne, elle aime la 
ecture, elle n’aime pas le bal, elle n’aime pas 
le-monde, elle y va seulement pour plaire a 
sa mére.” I try sometimes to escape from 
these generalities, but there is nothing be- 
hind them.’ ‘ And how long,’ I asked, ‘ does 
this simple, pious, retiring character last ?’ 
‘Till the orange flowers of her wedding 
chaplet are withered,’ he answered. ‘In 
three months she goes to the Messe d'une 
heure.’ ‘What is the Messe d’une heure?’ 
I asked. ‘A priest,’ he answered, ‘ must 
celebrate mass fasting, and in strictness 
ought to do so before noon. But, to accom- 
modate fashionable ladies who cannot rise 
by noon, priests are found who will starve 
all the morning and say mass in the after- 
noon. It isan irregular proceeding, though 
winked at by the ecclesiastical authorities : 
Still to attend it is rather discreditable ; it 
is a middle term between the highly merito- 
rious practice of going to early mass, and 
the scandalous one of never going at all.’ 
‘What was the education,’I asked, ‘ of 
women under the ancien regime?’ ‘The 
convent,’ he answered. ‘It must have beeu 
better,’ I said, ‘than the present education, 
since the women of that time were superior 
toours.’ ‘It was so far better,’ he answered, 
‘that it did no harm. A girl at that time 
was taught nothing. She came from the 
convent a sheet of white paper. Now her 
mind is a paper scribbled over with trash. 
The women of that time were thrown into 
a world far superior to ours, and with the 
sagacity, curiosity, and flexibility of French 
women, caught the knowledge and tact and 
expression from the men.’” 





BALLAD FROM BEDLAM. 


Tre moon is up! the moon is up, 
The larks begin to fly, 

Ant like a breezy buttercup 
Dark Phoebus skims the sky : 

The elephant with cheerful voice 
Sings blithely on the spray, 

The bats and beetles all rejoice,— 
Then let me too be gay ! 





Last night I was a poreupine, 
And wore a peacock’s tail, 

To-morrow, if the moon but shine, 
Perchance Pll be a whale: 

Then let me, like the cauliflower, 
Be merry while I may, 

And, ere there comes a sunny hour 
To cloud my heart, be gay ! 





